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Diamond Head, Oahu. New England Life has provided a better life for policyholders in the Hawaiian Islands for 107 years, since 1852. 
od 








cPT. A, MOBTON 17 


A better life for you...a promise you can rely on 


If vou feel confused about life insurance, 
it may stem from hearing about so many 
different kinds of policies. One has this 
feature, another has that feature. You 
may wonder how to make a choice. 


New England Life makes a promise that 
should end your confusion: our repre- 


sentative will use his skill to help you 


set up a life insurance program; he will 
not set out merely to sell you a policy. 
He is a specialist who fits insurance to 
your particular situation. 


In this fitting process, he has the advan- 
tage of the great flexibility of the New 
England Life contract with its wide choice 
of guaranteed benefits. 


Let our life insurance specialist show you 
how this liberal contract can mean a better 
life for vou. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mil U1 FE en 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA + 1835 





Foran 
easier work day, 
get ready this way 


“Clutter-Proof" Desk organizes 
work and clears desk top 


SHAW-WALKER 
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f “Now you can junk all those 
, old-fashioned things”’ 





A marvel of convenience, this Shaw-Walker 
“Clutter-Proof’’ Desk entirely eliminates desk 
top clutter and desk drawer hodgepodge. 

More drawers, more top space, more in-built 
working conveniences than you have ever seen. 
Even the letter trays, telephone and wastebasket are 
in the drawers. 

Your desk top becomes real working space, en- 
tirely free of clutter. Your usable drawer space is 
just about double. Instead of clutter and hodge- 
podge you have order. Instead of fumbling and 
searching, everything is perfectly organized to 
make your day’s work easier. 

See this remarkable Shaw-Walker space- and 
time-saver at one of our 17 branches or 470 
dealers. Or write for brochure, “Clutter-Proof.”’ 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 64, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 


What Will Tomorrow’s 


Telephones Be Like? 


This country is going to be needing 
a lot more communication service 
in the years ahead. Matter of fact, 
the need is with us right now. 


Just the great increase in popula 
tion (there will be 40,000,000 more 


people in the U.S. by 1970) means 





that we'll be stepping right along to 
keep ahead of our customers’ needs. 


The greatest progress will come, 
as it always has, from the Bell Sys- 
tem’s unique concept of unified re 
search, manufacturing and operation 
that has given this country the best 
telephone service in the world. 


A vital part of this concept is al- 
ways to look ahead and not back. 
Many new things are already at hand 
or in sight. 


New instruments will provide an 
ever-widening choice for our cus- 
tomers. Improvements in trans- 
mission and the development of 
electronic switching will make our 


services faster and more versatile. 


There are some tremendous possi- 
bilities in the use of telephone facili- 
ties for enabling business machines 


ms 





PICTURE OF TOMORROW. Will tomorrow's telephones be smaller and lighter and specially 
designed for each room? Will the dial, mouthpiece and receiver all be in the unit you hold 


in your hand? Will you be able to get your party just by pushing buttons, instead of dialing? 


We're working on many types and testing them at Bell Laboratories and in homes and offices. 


to communicate with each other— 
no matter how many miles apart. 
Great volumes of data of all kinds 
can be transmitted automatically 
over telephone lines at high speed. 


We also have the prospect of pro- 
viding picture channels for many 
purposes, in addition to the present 
networks for television broadcasting. 


How far we go, and what we are 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


able to do, depends on money. ‘l’o 





make the best progress and apply it 
to the greatest advantage of every- 
body, the Bell Telephone Companies 
must be in good shape financially. 


In all lines of business it is the 
companies whose earnings are good 
that are able to make the best prod- 
ucts, provide the best service and 
give the best values. 








To introduce you to the 


RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


24 ALBUMS BELOW 


FOR ONLY 
FOR ONLY $398 


$ 90 
PRICES TOTAL UP TO 2420 


...if you agree to buy five albums from 
the Club during the next twelve months 
from at least 100 to be made available 


HIS exciting new plan, under the direction of the 

Book-of-the-Month Club, enables you to have on 
tap a variety of popular music . . . and, once and for all, 
takes bewilderment out of building such a well-balanced 
collection. YOU PAY FAR LESS FOR ALBUMS THIS WAY 
than if you buy them haphazardly, For example, the 
extraordinary introductory offer described above can 
represent as much as a 40% saving in your first year of 
membership. THEREAFTER YOU SAVE ALMOST 3314%. 
After buying the five albums called for in this offer, you 
will receive a free 12-inch 3345 R.P.M. album, with a 
nationally advertised price of at least $3.98, for every 
two albums purchased from the Club. A WIDE CHOICE OF 
RCA VICTOR ALBUMS will be described each month. One 
will be singled out as the album-of-the-month. If you 
want it, you do nothing; it will come to you automatically, 
If you prefer an alternate—or nothing at all—you can 
make your wishes known on a form always provided. 
You pay the nationally advertised price—usually $3.98, 
at times $4.98 (plus a small postage and handling charge). 





() WE GET LETTERS Perry 


star collector's !tem 

[) BELAFONTE Folk songs, 
ads, calypsos 

CU FRANKIE CARLE'S THREE SUNS Forty show songs 

SWEETHEARTS Dancy piano, ‘nes, standards 

twelve ‘girl’ songs 


CC) NEW GLENN MILLER movie soundtrack 
ORCHESTRA IN Hi FI Ray 
McKinley, 12 dance items 


} GETHER Arthur Fiedler, time hits 


MUSIC FOR DINING Frenesi 
Melachrino strings tn hi-fl 
mood music 


[) LENA HORNE AT THE 
WALDORF ASTORIA 


[) MARIO LANZA — STU- 
DENT PRINCE. 


[) BOUQUET OF BLUES 
Dinah Shore, torch songs 


INDEED! Marie, Star Dust 


SWEET SEVENTEEN 
[) BING WITH A BEAT A Ames Brothers. Little 
Crosby jazz 
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ANY FIVE: OF THE 


SOOCCHSSSHSOSSSHSHOSSSSHSOSHOHSHOSSSHSEESOHOSESSOSOSSESESOSLOOE 
CHECK THE FIVE ALBUMS YOU WANT. DO NOT DETACH FROM THE COUPON 


] TOWN HALL CONCERT [] LET'S CHA CHA WITH °° te ; 
Gomo sings 12 standards. PLUS Louis Armstrong all- PUENTE Latin dance fare; Please register me as a member of The aca Victor Popular Album 
modern, big-band style 
[7 BLUE STARR Kay Starr Will pay $3.98, plus a small mailing charge. I agree to buy five other 


[) LET'S DANCE WITH THE sings and swings torch albums offered by the Club within the next twelve months, for 


[) THE EYES OF LOVE &t times $4.98 (plus a small postage and handling charge). Thereafter, 
} ‘ Hugo Winterhalter's lush I need buy only four suct 2 
| SOUTH PACIFIC Original cronestra ta 14 

THINKING OF YOU five albums from the Club (in addition to those included in this in- 
THE FAMILY ALL TO- Eddie Fisher's top 12 all- troductory offer). After my fifth purchase, if I continue, for every two 


* [) MOONGLOW Artle 
Band, 17 hi-fl marches Shaw. Begin the Beguine, 
Dust, ete 


DUKE ELLINGTON: INA 4ijdress 
16 gems from ~ 

TOMMY DORSEY: Yes ‘Be Duke's golden era Cay_. Zone____ State 

VICTORY AT SEA Rich- 

ard Rodgers’ 

for the NBC- 


MELLOTONE 


stirring score 
TV program 

PORGY AND BESS Dealer = Address 
lark with Bob White Lies, | Don’t Know Gershwin highlights. Ris# Send no money. A bill will be sent, Albums can be shipp 
Scobey, 12 evergreen hits. Why, It Can't Be Wrong Stevens, Robert Merrill 


SSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSHOSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESOSSSSSSSSSOSSSHSOSHSSSSESSSSOSSOESESESEE 


[1caVievom co ALL ALBUMS ARE 


12-INCH 33% R.P.M. 




























LONG-PLAYING 


PERRY COMO: WE GET LETTERS 


YES INDEED! 
TOMMY 


DORSEY 
AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN'’S 


soUTH PACIFic 


Mario Lanza 


SINGING STARS * BROADWAY MUSICALS ¢ JAZZ 
DANCE MUSIC ¢ MOOD MUSIC ¢ COLLECTOR'S ITEMS 


Seeceeceeooesseseseeeseeeese 


THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALGUM CLUB P2.1 
c/o Book-ot-the-Month Club, inc., 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 





Club and send me the five albums | have checked at left, for which I 





of which I will be billed at the nationally advertised price: usually 





albums in any twelve-month period to ma 
cancel my membership any time after buying 






standards. tain membership. I may 





albums I buy I may choose a third album free. 


Name_ 











NOTE: If you wish to enrol! through an authorized RCA VICTOR desler, please fill in here 









only to U.S, its territories and 
Canada. Albums for Canadian members are made in Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario. 
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PERSONAL PLANNING IDEAS...No. 11 | 





Should 
W 


try to 


0 


wi 
everyone’? 


You may feel that you are one of those 
“born” with a low boiling-point. Or you 
may think the strain on your disposition 
would be too great; or that it would 
lower your sense of personal integrity. 


Yet thousands of men and women have 
accepted the challenge in spite of their 
doubts. A majority of them have found 
it rewarding to get along with most 
people without losing self-respect or 
stepping out of character. 


Who are these men and women? They're 
among the 700,000 who have developed 
their human relations skills through the 
Dale Carnegie Course. Many of them 
are a part of your business, community 
and social life, because they're active in 
more than a thousand cities and towns 
where Dale Carnegie training is available. 
You can get the answer to the problem 
of motivating others without arousing 
resistance—an answer that will satisfy 
you. Write for details 
without obligation. 


DALE 
CARNEGIE 
COURSES 


15 W. 46th St. + Box T-94 
New York 36, N.Y DALE CARNEGIE 


Since 1912, more than 700,000 people have 
profited from Dale Carnegie training 





Architect of Defense 
Sir: 

“The US.’s holding of the free world’s 
defense lines made 1958’s most telling head- 
lines. The architect of the defense was Secre- 
tary Dulles .. .” [Jan. 5]. By these words, 
you should have selected Dulles for your 
Man of the Year. 

GERALD MILLER 
New York City 


Sir: 

Explorers, Atlas and Nawtilus have all 
played their part, but the telling moves of 
checking Red intrigue, force and threats at 
Lebanon, Quemoy and Berlin, under the 
direction of superb “Architect of Defense” 
Dulles, are the ones that have done most to 
restore the Allies’ lost ground. 


Gerorce T. Lapp 
York Haven, Pa. 


Sir: 

Mr. Richard A. Heller of Flushing, N.Y. 
has discovered what is wrong with American 
| diplomats [Jan. 5]: Secretary of State Dulles 
has been dunking a cracker in milk in public. 
Who doesn’t? Dulles is known and admired 
| throughout the free world. But who the hell 
| is Heller? 





Ciint H. DENMAN 
Sikeston, Mo. 


Sir: 

I dunk my cracker in a glass of milk; not 
only does this make the cracker tastier, but 
it aids in softening the fingernails prior to 
biting them off. 

JouN M. Savino 
Chicago 


| Man of the Year 


Sir: 

I was glad to see your Jan. 5 cover show- 
ing Charles de Gaulle as “Man of the Year.” 
No other person has or will change history as 
he did during 1958. France will soon boost 
her economy again owing to the new change 

| in the value of the franc. The entire world 
owes your man of the year a great deal. 
A. BLEVISs 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Sir: 

So De Gaulle is your man? He is too 
puffed up with conceit to see that he is no 
leader; he is just a front man for a gang of 
adventurers and torturers who disobey his 
most solemn orders under his nose and get 
away with it. A once great country and peo- 








LETIERS 





ple take another long stride toward a Fascism 
that bids fair to combine the cruelty of 
Naziism with the bumbling incompetence of 
the Falange. If you think that France is going 
to be ruled by enlightened capitalists and a 
kind of Gallic modern republicanism, then 
your ignorance of the most elementary facts 


of French political and economic life is 
boundless. 

Joun C. Horr II 
Boston 
Sir: 


I think Buffet’s portrait is a masterpiece 
of art. It embodies the spirit of De Gaulle as 
a cold and impassionate leader of the French 
people. De Gaulle seems to hide behind a 
solid granite-like fagade of militarism. I 
would not be surprised if a very warm heart 
beats beneath the somber appearance. 

VINCENT A, MIRRIONE 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Sir: 

The resemblance to 
the late Herr Hitler is 
striking. Perhaps this is 
a sign of the future for 
France? 

Dan Harrison 


Hartsdale, N.Y. 
Sir: 

About that cover. 
Every time I look at 


it, I am reminded of 
those mysterious mono- 
liths on Easter Island. 
Eart GYNAN 
Squantumm, Mass. 


Associated Press 


The Vets 
Sir: 

Re “Whatever Happened to the Veterans?” 
[Jan. 5]: an excellent article. If I hadn't 
been a G.1., I wouldn't be a Jesuit now. Our 
seminaries were crowded with vets after 
World War II. Last year saw our rooth vet 
ordained a priest; 1959 will see another 
100 ordained. 

James C. SUNDERLAND S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kans. 


Sir: 

You quote a onetime B-29 instructor: “I 
think a lot of us got embarrassed over the 
loot we got from the Government.” Well, me 
and a couple million other veterans haven't 
collected any loot. I served six years in the 
Marine Corps in World War II and one year 
doing police action duty in Korea, but I 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


TIME is published weekly by Time INc., at 540 
No, Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago, Illinois and at 
additional mailing offices. 


Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., Alaska, Ha- 
wail, Canada and Yukon, 1 year, $7.00, Europe, 
Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal 
Zone, Virgin Islands, Guam and Japan, 1 year, 
$10.00; all other countries, 1 year, $12.50, 


Subscription Service: J. Edward King, Genl. Mer. 


Mail subscription orders, correspondence and in- 
structions for change of address to: 


TiMé SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
| imprinted on mailing label of your copy of Time) 


and new address (with zone number if any)— 
allow three weeks for change-over. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New Vork 20, N.Y. 


Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune, Sports 
ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL Forum and House 
& Home. Chairman, Maurice T. Moore; Presi- 
dent, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vi ice President 
for Publishing, Howard Blac Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
Vice President and Secretary, D. W. Brumbaugh; 
Vice President igar ~ Baker, Bernard Barnes, 
Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson, Allen Grover, 
Andrew Heiskell, C. D. ys son, J. Edward King, 
James A. Linen, Raiph D. Paine, Jr., P. 1 
Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller and 
Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey. 
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You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ 


... that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 


You can taste what 139 years of patience and pampering have done. There's nothing hurried 
here. Every drop is touched with time and tenderness. In much the same way Johnnie 
Walker Red Label coddles your taste buds. For here, in this great Scotch, lies the path to one 


of life's most civilized pleasures. Demand it! You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red. 


04 
By appointment to 


eo Her Majesty the Queen 
$ Scotch Whisky Distillers 
ge John Walker & Sons Limited 





® 


‘ 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED LABEL C= 


RTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y 


yy SCOTCH WHISKY 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF «+ IMP( 








don’t go around bragging about what the 
hell I collected or what education I got from 
the Government, Everything I got I got on 
my own, no Government handout. 

J. F. DacenHARDT 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Sir: 

I rather suspect that without a war or two 
they would have ended up in the same rela- 
tive position in society as they have now. 

Joun K. DuNCAN 
(Combat infantry, 1943-46) 
Alexandria, Va 


Getting into Journalism 
Sir 

As a graduate student in journalism I feel 
very unhappy after reading your Jan. 5 
article on J-schools. I cannot understand 
how you have the nerve to list outstanding 
graduates from Missouri and Columbia and 
then come to the conclusion that J-schools 
are below the status of other professional 
schools. A J-school graduate will write circles 
around a nongraduate. And who knows, if 
the good reporter who didn’t go to college 
would have, he might be twice as good. 

GLENN A. HIMEBAUGH 

Athens, Ohio 


Sir: 
Your J-school story has cleared up a 
problem for me. I now know what's the 


matter with the press. There is no more sharp, 
contentious writing on controversial subjects 
either in news stories or in editorials. Edi- 
torial writers particularly seem to feel their 
role is to obfuscate rather than illuminate. 
The only paper in the country today that 
sticks a needle into its readers is the Chicago 
Tribune—and it’s slipping. 
M. J. GRAHAM 

Chicago 


Under the Hills 
Sir: 

Your caves of Rosenburg Hill story [Jan. 
5] brought back many memories, as I was 
one of the first to be taken into Belgium's 
ancient quarried hillside honeycomb in 1944. 
The townspeople of nearby Maastricht had 
used one small segment of these quarries as 
an air raid shelter capable of housing 70,000 
people ily. The Queen Wilhelmina art 
collection, including Rembrandt's The Night- 
watch, was stored away in them with full 
cooperation from the Germans, who never 
realized that running right alongside the air 
raid shelter and art sanctuary was a path to 
freedom for Allied airmen. On some of these 
walls, men whiled away their time by chisel- 
ing inscriptions—one of them: “Izzy Bern- 
stein, Brooklyn, passed this way, 1943, on 
way back to Brooklyn.” It is sad to read 
that what was once a haven for men in war 
turned into a hellhole in peace. 

BARNEY OLDFIELD* 
Colonel, U.S.A.F. 
North American Air Defense Command 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Nymphs All Over 
Sir: 

Since the initial review of Nabokov’s 
Lolita (Sept. 1], Time has scarcely missed 
an issue without a reference to that highly 
publicized parcel of pornography, The asso- 
ciation proposed in your Dec. 29 Press sec- 
tion between comic-strip characters Popsie 
and Poteet and Nabokov’s nymphet is apt, 
but where next will she appear? In National 
Affairs ? 











RosBert E. SwENSON 
Billings, Mont. 


* No kin to the late, great auto racer. 
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Sir: 
My thanks for the fine manner in which 
you handled the Poteet-Lolita-Popsie article. 
MILTON CANIFF 
New York City 


Psychiatry & Being 
Sir: 

I want to applaud the exceptionally fine 
piece of journalism on existentialism and 
Dr. Rollo May’s thoughts concerning its use 
as an approach in psychotherapy [Dec. 29]. 
However, I am puzzled by its placement in 
your Medicine section. This particular way 
of man looking at himself is §0 encompassing 
that the effects are felt in every aspect of 
living. It would be more meaningful to the 
reader to be introduced to existentialism 
(and other such concepts) in a setting that 
focuses his thinking on himself rather than 
on the physician as the one who “cures” him. 

JosepH E. RESSNER 


New York City 
Sir 
I still don't understand it 


Joun B. REYNOLDs 
Stamford, Conn 


Senator Morse's Right to Fire 
Sir 

Under the title “Morse Right-to-Work 
Law” [Dec. 29], you criticized me for dis- 
charging an employee on my Eugene, Ore. 
farm. My employee was not discharged be- 
cause he was a Republican. Neither was he 
discharged because he was a supporter of 
President Eisenhower. 

He was discharged because I discovered 
that he was not loyal to the position of 
trust which he occupied in my employment 
{He] lived rent free in my home and was 
really a member of the family circle; in that 
relationship, he was present at many dis- 
cussions within my home, both political and 
otherwise, that involved matters of confi- 
dence and privileged information 

I am very sad about the fact that it be- 
came necessary to terminate this employee's 
services, but the facts left open to me no 
other course of action 





Wayne Morse 
Washington, D.C 
@ The employee in question was Sen- 
ator Morse’s part-time gardener and 
horse-handler.—Ep. 


The Ego & Iddon 
Sir 

The following distinguished British people 
would not, I believe, agree with P. Rothlis 
berger’s letter [Jan. 5] concerning my cov- 
erage of the U.S. This is what they said 
recently in tributes published in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere 

Lord Brabazon of Tara: “I look forward 
to Don Iddon. He loves America, but won't 
have us bullied. Parliament should vote him 
a million pounds as a gesture for what he has 
done towards Anglo-American relations.” 

Lord Boothby: “I know of no more vivid 
pictures of the kaleidoscopic American scene 
than those painted by Don Iddon.” 

Sir Alan Herbert: “I like . . . Don Iddon 
who paints with such gusto the best pictures 
of the States.” 

The Duchess of Argyll: “The special arti- 
cles in the Daily Mail have a very wide appeal, 
especially those by Don Iddon who writes 
so perspicaciously about America . . .” 

Simon Elwes: “A big bow to Don Iddon. 
His column is a necessity.” 


Eric Linklater: “Don Iddon is a match 
even for the exuberance and unceasing va- 
riety of America ” 


Don Ippon 
London Daily Mail 
New York City 


The woman who 
reads dictionaries 


@PETER BASCH 


PHYLLIS McGINLEY, one of America's 
favorite writers of verse (including The 
Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley) says: 


*T petonc to a family that tries to 
keep a dictionary in each room of 
the house, including, and especially, 
the dining room — since it is at dinner 
we most frequently discuss words and 
| their fascinating uses, meanings and 
origins. Webster's New World Diction- 
ary is a joy to own and it now occu- 
pies a place of honor near the buffet. 
What chiefly delights us about it is the 
fact that we can treat it almost like an 
encyclopedia. The definitions are suc- 
cinct and informative. With this new 
book at hand, I have hopes of holding 
my own with my pair of daughters.” 











The word Webster alone is no guarantee of 


excellence. Don't be misled! Make sure 
you get “the experts’ dictionary" — 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW [WORLD| 


DICTIONARY 









“sow . 142,000 
COLLEGE EDITION entries 
in vorious 


bindings, 
from $5.75 


g 1,760 poges 


| THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7 
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economy car around today. See it at your dealer's 








Till he can stand on his own... 


MONY can guarantee 


Unless you’re wealthy, there’s only one way to 
guarantee your loved ones an income to help them 
meet a future without you. That way is through 
life insurance. 


That’s why you should look into MONY’s life insur- 


ance at a discount—lower rates on larger policies. 


Maurwa o- New Worx ONY. 5. 


The Mutual Life Inv ny Of New York, New York, NY 


1 the United States ond in Conodo 


Offices located th 





FOR UFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, GROUP INSURANCE, PENSION PLANS 
MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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money for the future 


This makes it easier to own a greater amount of 
insurance to give your family greater security. 
MONY’s free booklet, ‘“‘PRovipING For Your 
FamILy,” tells about it. Send for your copy, and 
see how simple it is to guarantee your family the 
financial protection they’ll need the most. 





For you—important new booklet {> 
Mutual Of New York, Dept. T-19 [PhO 
Broadway at 55th Street eine 
New York 19, N. Y. j a 
Please send me, without obligation, 

a copy of mony’s free booklet, — 


“Provipinc For Your FaMI.y.” 


Name —_ 





Addrena 








County 


City or Zone. State 





Occupation. Date of Birth___. 




















EL 4242-4 21-INCH OVERALL DIAGONAL MEASUREMENT 5S 


WORLD'S FIRST SWIVEL 


SCREEN TELEVISION! 


In one bold stroke Philco brings exciting new 
freedom to TV design—new brilliance to TV per- 
formance! By creating a new “S-F"” (Semi-Flat) 
picture tube and compact Predicta chassis, Philco 
opens an exciting new approach to the use and 
enjoyment of television! See ali the New '59 Phiico 
TV sets at your dealer's now! It's television today 
from the world of tomorrow! 


Doubt-free decimal 


accuracy... automatic 
with DECI-MAGIC/ 


NEW 


~PHILCO 










Philco Predicta table TV, the new 
look of television! The picture, com- 
pletely enclosed in its own case 
“floats 





and swivels above its 8° 
high cabinet. Finished all around, it 
can be placed anywhere. Gleaming 
brass trim and beautiful woods. 


uanocany “DOO” 


Blond as shown $27995 






> CHANGE WIT 


LOOK AHEAD... Gad Youll choote PHILCO. 









World's only calculator with completely automatic decimals 


One touch does it. You touch one key once to set all 


decimals 


automatically! 


Learn how in minutes. With its many simplified fea- 
tures, Deci-Magic makes figurework so easy that 
even first-time users learn in minutes. Experienced 
calculator operators enjoy more ease and sureness 
than ever before! See what the Deci: Magic can do for 
your figurework! Cali your local Marchant office, or 


write to 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


for the problem and for the answer! Then 
you just “write” your figures in the keyboard as you 
would on paper and Deci- Magic does the rest... 


>? Y 
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Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC, 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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MISCELLANY 


Yangtze, Go Home. From Portland, 
Ore., the Kubla Khan Food Co. ships fro- 
zen chow mein, chop suey and fried rice 
to Fitzpatrick’s Ltd. of Singapore. 





Shell-Shocked? In Paris, Claude Figus 
was arrested for trying to fry eggs on the 
flame that burns at the tomb of France's 
Unknown Soldier. 


Blend Luck. In Memphis, a uniformed 
Salvation Army worker had stepped tato 
a drugstore, ordered a cup of coffee-to-go, 
and was standing in line waiting to pay for 
it when a nearsighted customer dropped a 
quarter into the brew. 


Plastered? In Mexico City, the Francis 
Tours sightseeing program outlines a nine- 
hour visit to Xochimilco’s Floating Gar- 
dens, encourages tourists to “admire the 
fresco paintings on the outside of the 
Secretary of Public Works.” 


Corker. In a Butte. Mont. suburb, 
where an influential segment of the popu- 
lation is of Irish descent, there is a shiny 
new, Kelly green fire engine. 


Queer Conscience. In Duluth, after 
two teen-agers were chased down by cops 
for speeding and running a red light, they 
explained that they were headed for the 
library with an overdue book. 


Amateurs. In Albany, N.Y., in a new 
information booklet, not one of the 208 
members of the state legislature lists his 
occupation as “politician.” 


Gambit. In Clearwater, Fla., Wallis 
Cady, who has been playing chess-by-mail 
for 18 months with Ray Pearson of De- 
troit, wrote to remind Pearson that he had 
not made a move in seven months, 
soon got a note from Detroit, saying “I 
thought it was your move.” 


Detention. In Newbury, Vt., when a 
school janitor was indicted for first-degree 
murder, the school board decided to let 
him stay on the job, but only after school 
hours. 


Bad Lye. In Memphis, a sign at the 
Cherokee golf course said: POISON ON 
GREENS. DO NOT PUT BALL IN MOUTH. 


Queue Here. In London, a monthly 
trade publication called Films & Filming 
carried a classified ad: “Young man, ugly 
and a liar, interested in nothing, but 
curious, wishes to hear from anyone else 


in same predicament.” 


And Not Abominable. In Raleigh, 
N.C., News and Observer Columnist 
Charles Craven discussed a city recreation 
department snow man contest, said there 
would be “two divisions—one for white 
children and one for colored,’ but “the 
snow men in both divisions will be white!” 
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N L\ N A 0 ete 
of the Stars 


LIES JETS TO FLORIDA 


NEW YORK- MIAMI 
I35 MINUTES 


National Airlines, first with pure jets in the U.S.A., flies 
to Miami in almost half the time of previous schedules. 
Yet, so smooth, quiet and vibrationless is your jet flight, 

you scarcely feel any sense of motion. High above the 

weather, you relax in the most spacious and luxurious 
cabin you've ever seen. For reservations anywhere, 


see your Travel Agent or any National Airlines office. 





NATIONAL AIRLINES.... 


serves 15 states and 36 cities 





on the Atlantic Seaboard—all j 
the Gulf Coast, west QOSTON 






Florida 
to Texas...plus Havana, Cuba YORK 
DELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO HINGTON 
Ye Benes 29 
LOS ANGELES 


Thru-plane:sefyice from Florida 
to California in cooperation 


with Delta and Americon 


Thru-plane service from New York 
and Washington to South America in 


cooperation with Pon American and Panagro. 











All thru the year... 








No flat “filtered-out” flavor! No dry “smoked-out” taste! 
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Pall Mall’s 
greater length of fine 
tobaccos filters the 
smoke and makes it mild 
—but does not filter out 
that satisfying flavor! 
FOR ‘FLAVOR AND MILONESS, FINE TOBACCO FILTERS SEST 


You get greoter length of the Pall Mall’s greater length Filters it over, under, around and 
finest toboccos money can buy filters the smoke noturolly. through Poll Mall's fine tobaccos! 


Outstanding...and they are Mild! 


Product of Ik Mnsuicon Sebaceolompany — Sobaaco- is our middle name 
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letter from the PUBLISHER 
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HAT is news? Webster says simply that it is “matter of inter- 

est.” a definition at once prosaic yet broad. Much interests 
Trme’s readers, their normal curiosity whetted by headlines, radio 
bulletins, TV shows. Sometimes some of the most important news 
of the week is made by these headlines. Newsmen rarely, if ever, 
report the news about themselves. Last week one story that shouted 
out of the front pages and caused repercussions both in the U.S. 
and in Europe—the story of John Foster Dulles’ press conference— 
was created by the press, and thus what reporters, pundits and 
editors said became the real news. In another way, the story of 
how the press reported, emphasized and commented on the Mikoyan 
visit was of perhaps greater importance than the visit itself. For 
both stories—stories you will read only in Trae—see Press, 


Making News That Isn't and "Objectivity" Rampant. 


EWS, Webster might have added, is also reflection—clear sec- 

ond thoughts on current history. A chapter of Cuban history 
ended the day Dictator Batista fled. Were the facts for an appraisal 
at hand? Could the course of the new government be predicted? 
To Time, Fidel Castro’s triumph was a story followed closely from 
the start. A month after Castro’s invasion, Tome reported that “Ba- 
tista’s troops sent to kill the rebels lacked the heart or the ability to 
do so.” In November 1957 a Time correspondent interviewed Dic- 
tator Batista in Havana, met the next day in Santiago with Castro's 
hunted underground chief. On a later swing he took off to the hills 
to see Castro, watched an air-ground battle from behind rebel lines. 
Time early reported that Castro was acting “like a king,” and 
might “become the brilliant liberator his young followers see or a 
man on horseback.” Last week's bloodshed provided a clearly seen 
guidepost for a long, reflective yet dramatic report, at a time when 
the crucial facts were at hand. See THe HemispHere’s Cover story, 
The Vengeful Visionary. 

° 

EWS is also relative. The impact of one event is invariably 

shaped by the force of others. Thus, when the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the U.S. elected a new presiding bishop last Octo- 
ber, that election, while duly reported in Tre and elsewhere, was 
overshadowed by news from Rome: the death and burial of Pope 
Pius XII and the election of Pope John XXIII. Last week Presiding 
Bishop Arthur Carl Lichtenberger was formally installed in his new 
post, and news could catch up with him in greater detail. In this 
issue Time introduces the grocer’s son from Oshkosh, Wis. who is 
now chief spokesman for 3,274,867 Episcopalians in the U.S. and 
abroad. Said he: “If this were still an aristocratic church, it would 
never have elected me.” The “P.B.” also told reporters that he 
hoped the Red Sox (he lived near Boston for a time) would win 
the American League pennant: “In St. Louis, when the Cardinals 
won, they rang the bells in the church tower. There is a connection 
there, you know.” For other pronouncements by Bishop Lichten- 
berger, see Reticion, New Presiding Bishop. 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands by you’* 


LIBERTY MUTUAL WORKS FAST TO GET POLICYHOLDER’S CAR REPAIRED AND 
BACK ON THE ROAD. One of our policyholders writes: 

“This is the first time I have ever had to file a claim, and the expedi- 
tious and courteous manner in which it was handled amazed me. 

“I found it necessary to have some emergency repairs made... I 
telephoned your Mr. H., who advised me to take the car to a garage of 
my choosing. I did so, and, lo and behold, when I went to the garage 
the next day, I found out that the appraiser had been there early that 
morning, and the car was already in the process of being repaired.” 

Liberty Mutual believes in taking quick action to settle policyholders’ 
claims. Our service is available in every state — 24 hours a day. We have 
144 offices across the U. S. To switch to Liberty, contact our nearest office 
and tell us when your policy expires. We’ll handle the rest. 


nwa) LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURAN MPANY «+ LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
N ' ‘ se head 
7 aie nsw 
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LIBERTY'S CAR-INSURANCE 
POLICYHOLDERS GET THESE 


BENEFITS, TOO: 


Non-assessable policy. You 
never have to pay any more 
than your premium. No mem- 
bership fee 


Savings. Every year, Liberty 
Mutual has saved substantial 
amounts for its car-insurance 
policyholders 


Easy payment plans are avail- 
able from Liberty. 
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Supersonic BOMARC, 
America’s longest-range 
air-defense missile 


The Air Force’s Bomarc is the most advanced, 
longest-range defense missile in the nation’s arsenal, 


Its range—200 to 250 miles—enables a single 
BOMARC base to protect an area of more than 
200,000 square miles. One result is far fewer bases 
than would be required by short-range missiles. 
Another is effective defense, for BOMARCs destroy 
aerial attackers long before they reach U.S. borders. 
BOMARC’S superior range means that bases can be 
located on remote, low-cost sites, instead of on 
expensive densely- populated land adjacent to major 
cities. In addition, it can be maintained by 
minimum crews and be fired automatically. 

Single BomaRCs can seek out and intercept 
individual or multiple targets—either aircraft or 
missiles. They can be fired in rapid-sequence salvos. 
Armed with a nuclear warhead, a single BOMARC 
can destroy an entire formation of attackers. 

BOMARC has great growth potential. Its range is 
being extended to more than 400 miles, which 
will enable one BOMARC base to protect more than 
500,000 square miles. BomARc can be developed to 
cope with intercontinental ballistic missiles. 


The Bomarc system has been proved out in 
exhaustive tests, and the first base—at Eglin Air 
Force Base, Florida—is already operational, Other 
bases are nearing completion. BOMARC, in addition, 
has been chosen by the Canadian Government 
as an integral part of its air defense. 


SOEINMG BOMARL 














the Silver Hawk 


by STUDEBAKER 


Sporting style— 
dinner jacket dash 





None other like it in the world. 
Delightful dual personality. 
Lithe, lean, yet luxurious. 
Charmingly continental with an 
American accent. Loves to 

be driven just for the fun of it. 
Obligingly practical on shopping 
trips. Seats five in the lap of 
comfort and safety. Ready response 
to the twist of a wrist. Torrents 

of torque at the tap of a toe. Stops 
with alacrity, too; large brakes turn 
the trick. This is the Silver Hawk. 


It's Studebaker's wonderful way to CW) #2860 with a ge : Only $2495 with V- é. 


a ration sal taxes. and optional extras plainly labeled on every car 


make motoring a sport. It's Studebaker’s 
daring design for persons who would 
rather not run with the crowd. 
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THE NATION 
Long Beat to Windward 


He gave candy to kids, visited super- 
markets, talked about getting some da, da, 
da—yes, yes, yes—into U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions. For his apparent good-fellowship 
he won applause on the luncheon circuit, 
handshakes from bankers and industrial- 
ists, cheers from many a columnist who 
should have known better. But when the 
U.S.S.R.’s First Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan got down to business in closed- 
door meetings with President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles last week, 
he did not budge by so much as a santi- 
metr from familiar Kremlin positions. 

Mikoyan had no answer for U.S. edi- 
torialists and pundits, who continually 
clamor at the U.S. State Department for 
“new solutions.” Behind his mask of ami- 
ability, Mikoyan was still one of the 
oldest power-holding Bolsheviks, commit- 
ted to freedom’s eventual extinction. In- 
evitably, his outer amiability had stirred 
U.S. hopes for a new era of friendship. 
But by the very nature of his cause, Anas- 
tas Mikoyan could only dash such hopes 
in the hearts of all but the most unreal- 
istic optimists. 

Ahead of the U.S., after Mikoyan’s visit 
stretched the familiar grim 
vista of struggle—not quite war, certainly 
not peace, but a course to which the U 
had long accustomed. 
Against the standard prospect, President 
Eisenhower, in the budget and the Eco- 
nomic Report that he sent to Congress 
this week, stressed the nation’s need to 
look to the health of its basic source of 
material strength: the U.S. economy under 
the free-enterprise system. For fiscal 1960 
the President submitted a balanced $77 
billion budget. In his Economic Report, 
he asked Congress to amend the Employ- 





as_ before 





since become 


ment Act of 1946 by adding “reasonable 
price stability” to the other economic 
goals—“maximum production, employ- 
ment and purchasing power’—that the 


Federal Government is pledged to foster. 
“An indispensable condition for achiev- 
ing vigorous and continuing economic 
growth,” said the President, “is firm con- 
fidence that the value of the dollar will be 
reasonably stable in the years ahead.” 
What that really meant was that the U.S. 
in the absence of any reasonable hope for 
a relaxation of cold-war tensions, must go 
on trimming its fiscal sheets for a long 
beat to windward. 


THE ECONOMY 


First Foe: Inflation 

“As opens, there is reason for 
confidence,” said Dwight Eisenhower this 
week in his sixth annual Economic Report 
to the Congress. “The improvement in 
business activity which began in the sec- 
ond quarter of last year will be extended 
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Candy for the kids, c 


in the months ahead.’ Happily ticking off 
the indicators of a recession-recovered 
economy, he felt free to 
the foe—inflation—which he has consist- 
ently named as the chief threat to long- 
term U.S. economic health. 

Summarizing the vastly improved 
strength of the economy, the President 
said: “Factors that influence decisions on 
business capital outlays have become 
more favorable, and an upturn may al- 
ready be under way. Residential construc- 
tion outlays should contribute further to 
economic expansion. Combined outlays of 
federal, state and local government units 
will continue to rise. 

“Under the impact of these develop- 
ments, liquidation of inventories should 
soon end; indeed the gap between cur- 
rent and stepped-up production 
schedules may already have been closed. 


concentrate on 


sales 





The effect of these favorable factors on 
employment and income can be expected 
to enlarge markets for consumer goods 
and thereby reinforce the conditions mak- 
ing for overall economic expansion.” 
Persuasive Support. The report. draft- 
ed by the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, gave persuasive support to Ei- 
senhower’s conviction that the U.S. will 





Duties At Waite Hovs 


Id facts for the country. 


be prosperous enough next fiscal year to 
produce budget-balancing revenues. Said 
the President: “If Government spending 
is held within the limits set in the pro- 
posed budget, the growth of our economy 
will make it possible in the reasonably 
foreseeable future to provide a significant 
further step in tax reform and reduction.” 

Since last year’s Economic Report was 
designed mainly to head off massive anti- 
recession pump-priming by the Govern- 
ment, the President took gentle pleasure 
in a sort of I-told-you-so: “The events of 
the last 18 months show again the consid- 
erable capacity of our economy to resist 
contractive influences and to hold a down- 
turn within fairly narrow limits.” 

But 1959 offered the President a chance 
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to carry the crucial battle into enemy 
territory. Rather than merely defend 
against a spate of pump-priming schemes, 
he could attack the policies that pump 
inflation into the economy: “The chief 
way for Government to discharge its re- 
sponsibility in helping to achieve eco- 
nomic growth with price stability is 
through the prudent conduct of its own 
financial affairs.” 

Close Reason. Eisenhower was by no 
means content to stop with a balanced 
budget. As the kickoff to a series of spe- 
cific moves, he asked Congress to revise 
the Full Employment Act of 1946 so as 
to reduce pressures for inflationary meas- 
ures. With that proposal, in perhaps the 
most closely reasoned of all his economic 
reports. the President of the U.S. set 
forth the standards for an era of prudent 
affluence: “To make reasonable price sta- 
bility an explicit goal of federal economic 
policy, coordinate with the goals of maxi- 
mum production, employment, and pur- 
chasing power.” 


THE BUDGET 


Balanced, but Big 


In the 1,027 pages of the 4 lb. 4 oz. 
tome sent to Capitol Hill this week lay 
one of the major achievements of the Ei- 
senhower Administration: a budget offer- 
ing a small surplus (est. $70 million) for 
the fiscal year that begins next July 1. But 
almost overlooked in the light of that 
achievement was another fact: the fiscal 
1960 budget, despite its balance, is also 
the largest in U.S. peacetime history. 

The balanced budget, result of a de- 
termined, top-to-bottom Administration 
drive, calls for expenditures of $77 bil- 
lion. That is $5.2 billion more than the 
amount that, in 1957, moved then-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey to warn of “a depression that will 
curl your hair.” And it is $3.1 billion more 
than the President's original budget for 
the current fiscal year, in which the U.S. 
is running a gaudy $12.9 billion into the 
red. In its modest surplus, the 1960 budg- 
et picks up the pre-Sputnik, pre-recession 
trend of Eisenhower budgets: 


$ 77.03 billion in'60 











Balanced Budget 
(est. $70 million surplus) 


EXPENDITURES 


$ 67.8 billion 








surplus 


RECEIPTS 


Underlying the President’s budget bal- 
ance is an optimistic prediction that “a 
rapidly advancing economy” will produce 
a $o.1 billion increase in the Government's 
income. Insisting that his revenue fore- 
cast is “realistic,” the President noted 
that after the 1953-54 recession, the jump 
in federal revenues “was more than the 
increase estimated in this budget.” He 
asked Congress to extend corporation and 
excise taxes at present rates for another 
year, also requested Congress to up the 
federal gasoline tax from 3¢ to 4$¢ a gal- 
lon and slap a new 4$¢ tax on jet fuels 
(to be paid by commercial airlines now 
entering the jet age). For the plain, suf- 
fering taxpayer, the President held out 
only the hope that his program would 
bring “tax reduction in the reasonably 
foreseeable future.” 

More for the Newest. On the other side 
of the ledger, the budget calls for an over- 
all spending decrease of $3.8 billion. Some 
$300 million is trimmed from what budg- 
eteers label “Major National Security’ — 
defense, atomic energy, stockpiling and 
foreign military aid, which together add up 
to $45.8 billion, 59% of the $77 billion 
total. 

The defense budget comes to $40.9 bil- 
lion, an increase of one-fourth of 1% over 
this year, not enough to cover price up- 
creep. A 12% boost in research and de- 
velopment funds is balanced by a 15% cut 
in military construction outlays. Procure- 
ment outgo stays about the same, $14 
billion, with no money for Air Force in- 
terceptors or phased-out missiles such as 
the Navy’s Regulus II, more money for 
newer missiles. The Air Force's missile-of- 
the-future, the solid-fuel Minuteman, is 
scheduled for a 40% increase to $270 
million. Within the defense budget, the 
shares of the three services remain about 
the same, with the Air Force getting 
$18.6 billion, the Navy $11.6 billion, the 
Army $9.3 billion. 

In the other departments of Major Na- 
tional Security, the budgetmakers raise 
atomic energy funds a lean 4% to $2.8 
billion, trim strategic stockpiling funds, 
slice foreign military aid a surprising 20% 
to $1.8 billion. 

Illusory Impression. At first glance 
it appeared that the Administration had 
cut non-defense spending by some $3.5 
billion—but the impression was illusory. 
Actually the budgetmakers did hardly any 
real cutting at all in civilian programs; 
they merely let previously scheduled 
shrinkages take place. 

Included in the current year’s spending 
budget, for example, is nearly $1.4 billion 
to meet an increase in the U.S.'s Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund quota; this outlay 
disappears in the 1960 budget. The Gov- 
ernment will save hundreds of millions 
through the expiration of two temporary 
anti-recession programs enacted last year; 
mortgage-purchasing and federal aid for 
extending unemployment payments. The 
previously scheduled death of the much- 
abused acreage reserve, part of Agricul- 
ture Secretary Ezra Benson's costly soil 
bank, will save another $700 million. 

All told, such savings, not representing 
real cuts in permanent programs, add up 








to some $3.7 billion. But with them set 
aside, the budget, far from slashing non- 
defense spending, actually increases it by 
about $200 million. That fact goes to the 
heart of a Democratic political proposi- 
tion: that the Eisenhower Administration 
has been niggardly about civilian spend- 
ing, with rising defense costs alone respon- 
sible for the continuing increases in Ei- 
senhower budgets. Instead, from fiscal 
1955 to fiscal 1960, the increase in security 
spending comes to only 13%, and since 
1954. President Eisenhower's first full fis- 
cal year, security spending actually shows 
a 2% decrease: 


46.9 billion in'54 


SECURITY 
$45.8 billion 


in'60 


But in the non-security sector—includ- 
ing interest on the national debt, veterans” 
benefits, farm subsidies, welfare outlays, 
etc.—spending has soared by a staggering 
50% since 1954: 


$ 31.2 billion in ‘60 


SS 


$ 20.9 biltion in'54 


Part of this upsurge can be charged to 
rising interest rates, pushing the cost of 
carrying the national debt from $6.5 bil- 
lion in 1954 to an estimated $8 billion in 
1960. Even bigger has been the scandalous 
rise in farm-program outlays, the result 
of keeping Depression-era laws on the 
books in a time of technology-boosted 
agricultural productivity: 


$ 6 billion in’60 


e? 


$ 2.6 billion in'54 
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Since December, when President Eisen- 
hower made known his determination to 
achieve a balanced budget, some members 
of the Democratic 86th Congress have 
been preparing for the worst. The budget 
that the President prepared for submis- 
sion this week, cried Pennsylvania’s Sen- 
ator Joseph Clark, would necessarily be 
“inadequate” and “cheapskate.” Warned 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson: 
“We cannot afford to bankrupt the na- 
tional conscience to serve the ends of po- 
litical bookkeeping.” On the basis of the 
actual budget sent by the President to the 
Congress, there was small chance of that. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Rocking-Chair Candidate? 


Buzzing for Press Secretary James Hag- 
erty, President Eisenhower indicated an 
invitation from Washington's correspond- 
ents to join them at lunch at the National 
Press Club. Said Ike: “I'd like to do this. 
Do you think they would want me to 
come?” Press Club Member Hagerty knew 
full well that they would—and within 
minutes he was busy setting up the Presi- 
dent’s most successful public appearance 
in months. 

Largely responsible for last week's suc- 
cess was Dwight Eisenhower himself. Pink- 
cheeked and purple-tied, Ike found his 
head table seat like a Rotary Club regu- 
lar, ate filet mignon (rare) while 480 pay- 
ing guests struggled with minute steak. He 
chatted amiably with tablemates, helped 
pass along scribbled suggestions from the 
floor for his own postdessert question- 
and-answer to Press Club Presi- 
dent John V. Horner of the Washington 
Evening Star. No sooner did the questions 
start than radio mikes opened, three tele- 
vision cameras blinked red, and a daytime 
audience of millions began watching the 
second live-TV presidential press confer- 
ence in U.S. history (the first: in San 
Francisco during the 1956 G.O.P. nation- 
al convention ). 

Answering a total of 15 questions in a 
little less than an hour, the President 
was at his best in paying personal tribute 
to men he has known—and most ad- 
mired. One of these, said onetime West 
Point Halfback Eisenhower, was retiring 
Army Football Coach Earl (“Red”) 
Blaik: “I've never known a man in the 
athletic world who has been a greater in- 
spiration.” Another was wartime colleague 
Winston Churchill: He was “great in the 
carrying of responsibility . . . You had to 
hang on tight to your basic conviction 
because the first thing you knew he would 
shove you out of it. but when the decision 
was reached he was absolutely loyal.” 
There were others; General George Mar- 
shall, General Omar Bradley and Britain's 
Royal Air Force Marshal Portal. Said 
Dwight Eisenhower: ‘Each of these men, 
like each of us, had his own strengths, and 
here and there, I should think, his weak- 
nesses ... It’s not profitable to try to 
show where you believe you were better 
than he.” 

Finally, the President was reminded of 
a remark he had made in 1948 when, as 
the Army’s outgoing chief of staff, he had 


session 
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offered his personal prescription for retire- 
ment; “Put a chair on the porch. Sit in it 
for six months, and then begin to rock 
slowly.’ Had his ideas changed since then? 
Said the President of the U-.S., looking 
like almost anything but a candidate for a 
rocking chair: “I don't know how long this 
type of retirement would last, but at least 
I want to sit in that chair until I really 
want to get out of it.” 


THE CONGRESS 


New Men, New Views 

The seats were the same, but the sitters 
were different. Into the Cabinet Room 
chair at Dwight Eisenhower's left, long 
occupied by Senate Republican Leader 
William Knowland at the President's 


Where Knowland had often been barely 
able to hide his distaste for key parts 
of the Eisenhower program, the new lead- 
ers seemed downright enthusiastic. Said 
Charlie Halleck: “We were all impressed 
with the attainability of a balanced budg- 
et without sacrifice or injury to essential 
programs of Government. If we can hold 
the line on this program, it means not 
only will we have a good economic year 
but that the cost of living can be sta- 
bilized and held down.” Added Everett 
Dirksen, signaling a new day in the re- 
lationships between President Eisenhow- 
er and congressional Republicans: “The 
point was made that we had a good pro- 
gram last year—but that we were not the 
best salesmen in the world and failed to 
get our point across.” 





G.O.P. Leapers HaLtteck & DirKsEN IN Wuite House Press Room 
Not the best salesmen in the world. 


weekly legislative conferences, popped 
Indiana's Charles Halleck, newly installed 
as House G.O.P. leader. In the chair at 
Ike’s right, reserved in the past for Cabi- 
net officers or other Administration aides 
reporting to the legislators, sat new Sen- 
ate Republican Leader Everett Dirksen. 
New G.O.P. Senate Whip Tom Kuchel 
took the place where deposed House 
Leader Joe Martin had always sat. And 
before the conference had progressed very 


far, it was clear too that the new team 
had brought new attitudes. 
In years past, Bill Knowland some- 


times dominated the legislative confer- 
ences, making ponderous speeches on the 
coequality of the executive and legislative 
branches of Government. But last week 
the new leaders made constructive sugges- 
tions at a session marked by far more give 
and take than before. Charlie Halleck, for 
example, came up with a plan to invite 
White House aides and Cabinet officers to 
House Republican Policy Committee din- 
ners. “Good,” said President Eisenhower. 
“T think it’s a fine idea.” 

The new look carried over to the post- 
conference briefing session with newsmen. 


"Maintaining Reason" 


In all the long, talkative history of the 
U.S. Senate, only 22 attempts have been 
made to end filibusters by cloture, only 
four times (and not 1927, on a 
filibuster against creation of a bureau of 
customs and bureau of prohibition) have 
the attempts been successful. But last 
week, for the first time, the Senate got 
what appeared to be a generally reason- 
able and workable anti-filibuster rule. 

The Senate’s new Rule XXII was the 
personal product of Majority Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson. As such, it represented a 
middle way between the Senate’s South- 
erners, who hold with the idea of limit- 
less debate, and Senate liberals, who would 
impose cloture at the drop of a drawl. 
The Johnson-sponsored rule will: 

1) Allow two-thirds of the Senators 
“present and voting” to end filibusters, 
as against the old requirement of two- 
thirds of the entire Senate membership. 

2) Drop from the old Rule XXII a 
provision that, in effect, barred cloture on 
a motion to change the Senate rules. 

3) Specify that the rules of the Senate 
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shall ‘continue from one Congress to the 
next Congress,’ thereby giving substance 
to the appealing (to most Senators) no- 
tion of the Senate as a continuing body. 

So skillfully did Lyndon Johnson han- 
dle his fight for his own version of Rule 
XXII that the final 72-22 vote left only 
the extreme dichards of both the liberal 
and Southern sides in opposition. Thus 
such liberals as New York Republican 
Jacob Javits and Illinois Democrat Paul 
Douglas found themselves isolated with 
such bitter-end Southerners as South 
Carolina’s Strom Thurmond and Missis- 
sippi’s James Eastland. 

It was a historic measure of Texan 
Johnson’s genius for maneuver that 16 
moderate Southern and border-state Sen- 
ators joined him in voting for strengthen- 
ing the Senate's anti-filibuster rule. And 
Compromiser Johnson was by no means 
guilty of overstatement when he said, 
just before the lopsided final vote: “We 
are perfecting our unity. We are main- 
taining reason.” 


Notes from the Hill 


In the chambers, cloakrooms and corri- 
dors of Capitol Hill last week, these con- 
gressional names made conversation: 


@ To Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Baines Johnson from wife Lady Bird 
Johnson came bad news on the L.B.J. 
front: Little Beagle Johnson, 7. pet of 
Lucy Baines Johnson, 11, had not come 
home for dinner. Alert reporters sounded 
alarms all over Washington, carried the 
stray’s description into New Hampshire 
Avenue Animal Hospital, where an uniden- 
tified motorist had left a slightly battered 
beagle. Sure enough, it was the Johnson 
dog. The good word, couriered to the head 
of the family at a Democratic Steering 
Committee session, raised relieved sena- 
torial cheers all around. Recovering after 
cortisone treatment for shock, and eased 
by phenylbutazone tablets, Little Beagle 
Johnson returned home under escort of 
Lucy Baines and a fifth L.B.J.—Lynda 
Bird Johnson, 14. 

@ As befits a freshman in his first Senate 
days, lanky Maine Democrat Edmund 
Muskie spoke only when his name was 
called. But he listened hard, developed 
some ideas about the proper way to ad- 
dress a colleague during debate. “If you 
and he are in complete agreement,” he 
told a shoe and leather men’s banquet 
last week in Boston, “you address him 
merely as “The Senator from such-and- 
such a state.’ If you are not too sure he 
agrees wholly with you, you should refer 
to him as ‘The able Senator from---.’ 
But if you know there is violent dis- 
agreement on an issue, there is only one 
way to address him: ‘The able and dis- 
tinguished Senator, my friend from ---.’” 
@ Democratic Speaker Sam Rayburn 
gaveled through two friendly relief meas- 
ures for his longtime opposite number 
and friend, Joseph W. Martin Jr., ousted 
Republican Floor Leader (Tre, Jan. 19). 
The resolutions: authorization for Mar- 
tin (as the only living former Speaker of 
the House) to keep the chauffeured Cadil- 
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Walter Bennett 
LitTLE BEAGLE JOHNSON 


Late for dinner. 


lac and most of the extra staff of the 
leadership office he lost to Indiana's Con- 
gressman Charles Halleck. Mr. Sam 
grandly ruled unanimous consent on his 
surprise package, despite a noisy objec- 
tion from Tennessee's loose-tongued Ross 
(“Largemouth”) Bass,* who said it was 
“an unusual precedent.” 

@ Pennsylvania's six-term Republican 
Congressman Carroll Kearns, onetime 
Chicago Symphony soloist (baritone) 
fights a lonely battle for his muse on 
lawyer-dominated Capitol Hill. Says 
Kearns, who, at the request of Secretary 
of State Dulles, recently conducted four 
Air Force Symphony concerts in Iceland: 
“If I could put a Sputnik into the air, 
I would like to have it wired for sound 
and have it play ‘Peace on earth, good 
will to men,’ instead of ‘beep, beep.’ I 
mentioned this to President Eisenhower. 
My idea got across, because he did send 
such a message up with our last moon. 
Next time I hope it will play music.” 

@ House Majority Leader John McCor- 
mack insisted on turning over his chair- 
manship of the exotic new Committee 
on Space and Astronautics to Louisiana 
Democrat Overton Brooks. Reason: the 
move took Brooks, whose abilities are 





* Not to be confused with New Hampshire's 
tight-lipped Representative Perkins (‘Small- 
mouth”) Bass (see cuts). 
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lightly regarded, out of the line of succes- 
sion to Georgia’s aging (75) Carl Vinson 
as chairman of the powerful House Armed 
Services Committee. Succeeding Brooks 
as Vinson’s heir apparent: Texas’ able 
Paul Kilday. 

@ Drawing for office preference with 81 
other new Congressmen, New York Re- 
publican Seymour Halpern drew No. 82. 
Not until last week did he finally get a real 
office, after working for days in a hole in 
the wall—an 8-ft.-by-12-ft. gap between 
the circular foyer and the straight outer 
wall of the Old House Office Building. 

@ More than half (47) of the House’s big 
freshman class trooped into the Library 
of Congress’ Coolidge Auditorium to at- 
tend a new institution: a school for Con- 
gressmen, bipartisan brainchild of such 
considerate upperclassmen as Maine's 
Democrat Frank Coffin and New Jersey's 
Republican Peter Frelinghuysen. In the 
first class, frosh heard New York Times- 
man James (“Scotty”) Reston tell them 
how to make news. Senator Hugh Scott, 
Pennsylvania Republican, and Senator 
Eugene McCarthy, Minnesota Democrat, 
both lately risen from the Lower House 
to the Continuing Body, rubbed in a deli- 
cate point by scheduling a discussion this 
week titled “The House: Changing Insti- 
tution in a Changing Society.” 


LABOR 
Toothful Proposals 


Of all the issues that burned through 
last November's election campaign, the 
need for strong labor legislation was one 
of the hottest. Both parties agreed that 
new safeguards for union members were 
needed; that fact had been proved during 
the long McClellan Committee hearings 
that uncovered widespread union racket- 
eering. Still, when New York's Republi- 
can Senator Irving Ives, since retired, 
and Massachusetts’ Democratic Senator 
John Kennedy submitted a new A.F.L.- 
C.1.0.-approved labor bill in the last ses- 
sion, it was beaten down, both by a ma- 
jority of Republicans, who wanted a 
stronger law, and by some Democrats 
who thought that it was too strong. This 
week, Republican Labor Secretary James 
Mitchell got set to send to the Congress 
a bill with teeth far sharper than those 
of Kennedy-Ives. Key proposals: 
Protection against blackmail picketing, 
a favorite hoodlum device for forcing 
shop owners to recognize a union even 
though the employees have shown no in- 
terest in organizing. 

@ Greater powers for the Labor Depart- 
ment, which, under the present law, re- 
ceives pension and welfare reports from 
unions but has no power to enforce ac- 
curacy and accountability. The Adminis- 
tration package would also permit individ- 
ual union members to go to court to hold 
any leader personally responsible for mis- 
use of union funds. 

@ Prohibition of secondary boycotts ex- 
cept in cases where struck work is nor- 
mally farmed out to other shops. 

So far-reaching are the Administration 
proposals that Arizona’s Republican Sen- 
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ator Barry Goldwater has agreed to in- 
troduce the bill in the Senate. As the 
Senate’s sternest critic of labor, Barry 
Goldwater is hated by union leaders, who 
can be expected to put up a fierce enough 
fight against any labor legislation bearing 
his name to make the battle over 1947's 
Taft-Hartley Law seem like a quiet game 
of spin-the-bottle. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Down to Hard Cases 


Closing out a nine-day tour that took 
him from Washington to six other U.S. 
cities, Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan last week returned to the na- 
tion’s capital. His trip had been a smash- 
ing success—from his viewpoint. For be- 
hind him Anastas Mikoyan left scores of 
well-meaning Americans who, failing to 
realize that he had not backed up an inch 
on any basic Kremlin position (see box), 
had mistaken his warm smile as tokening 
a real thaw in the cold war. 

Back in Washington, Mikoyan was 
greeted by still more Americans certain 
he had peace proposals packed away in his 
portfolio, Lunching on steak with mem- 
bers of the powerful Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Mikoyan waxed expan- 
sive on the Rapacki plan for neutralizing 
Germany, suggested that Russian and 
Western troops each withdraw 500 miles 
from Berlin. Such a retreat, leaving the 
Russians comfortably on their own soil, 
the U.S. uncomfortably somewhere west 
of Paris, had twice before been urged by 
the Russians, twice before been rejected 
by the West. Nonetheless, Minnesota 
Democrat Hubert Humphrey, who had 
met Mikoyan during his headlined Krem- 
lin visit (Time, Dec. 15), thought Miko- 
yan showed “flexibility of attitude.” 

Others were less enchanted. Republican 
Styles Bridges skipped the lunch, reported 
loss of appetite because the “fawning over 
Mikoyan makes me sick to my stomach.” 

Previous Positions. By week’s end Mi- 
koyan got down to hard cases with two 
men who, while entirely willing to listen, 
shared none of the loose optimism about 
the real purposes of Mikoyan’s visit. The 
men; John Foster Dulles and Dwight 
Eisenhower. Mustache bristling and a 
thoughtful scowl! replacing a fortnight’s 
smile, Mikoyan was ushered into Secre- 
tary of State Dulles’ beige and rose office 
for a lengthy talk before he called at the 
White House. Conversation touched on 
many points, e.g., the Geneva conferences, 
the whereabouts of eleven U.S. flyers still 
missing after a 1958 crash inside Russia. 
But it centered rapidly on Germany. Mi- 
koyan mentioned Dulles’ press conference 
three days earlier, wondered whether the 
U.S. had actually given up its insistence 
on free elections as a prerequisite to Ger- 
man unification, as had been reported by 
U.S. newspapers (see Press). Dulles said 
bluntly that the U.S. position had not 
changed a bit. Had Mikoyan alternate 
Suggestions? No, indeed—beyond speak- 
ing vaguely of a confederation of the two 
Germanys that might eventually lead to 
actual reunification. 
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Next morning Mikoyan, wearing a red, 
white and blue muffler against the 20° 
Washington weather, stepped out of a So- 
viet embassy Cadillac at the White House. 
Said John Foster Dulles: “We've got some 
of your Moscow weather.” Dulles intro- 
duced Mikoyan to President Eisenhower, 
and for an hour and 45 minutes the three 
discussed Germany, world trade and dis- 
armament. As in previous conferences, 
neither side budged. Mikoyan’s whole ap- 
proach, said a White House aide later, 
was “the same old cracked record.” 

Firm Stands. At session’s end Anastas 
Mikoyan slipped into a_ wide-lapelled 
overcoat, informed newsmen that the 
talks with Dulles and Ike had been “a use- 
ful exchange of views.” What Mikoyan 
meant by “useful” only he knew—and 
Nikita Khrushchev would presumably 
find out. But what Washington hoped he 
meant was this: that Mikoyan, despite the 
ardor of his reception elsewhere, realized 
that the two men who actually direct U.S. 
foreign policy have no intention of being 
bulldozed, bluffed or cozened out of Ber- 
lin or anywhere else. 


ARMED FORCES 
"Part of Their Lives" 


Secretary Stimson gingerly put his left 
hand in the jar, took the first capsule he 
touched, handed it to Mr. Roosevelt. 
The President, old stager that he was, 
glanced at the newsreel and radio men, 
got their nod before he intoned: “The 
first number is one—five—eight.” Regis- 
tration serial number 158, held by some 
6,175 registrants throughout the U.S., 
thus became Draft Order No. 1. 

—Tim_, Nov. 11, 1940 


Eighteen years, a war, a police action, 
and 124 million men after Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson pulled No. 158 out 
of the jar, young U.S. men are still being 
drafted into the armed forces—and the 
draft remains a subject for controversy. 
Last week, with selective service scheduled 
to expire June 30, Defense Secretary Neil 
McElroy moved against simmering con- 
gressional end-the-draft sentiment, asked 
for a four-year extension to 1963. 

By asking an extension, McElroy hoped 


TRAVELING WITH MIKOYAN QUOTE BY QUOTE 


HEREVER he went—and, as it 

turned out, whatever he said— 
anastas Mikoyan got rave notices 
from his cold-war-weary U.S. audi- 
ences. ‘‘Forthright,” was the word used 
by Detroit industrialists after lunch 
with Mikoyan. “Refreshingly frank,” 
glowed a U.S. State Department offi- 
cial. But cold print throws another light 
on Mikoyan’s forthrightness and frank- 
ness. Traveling quote by quote with 
Anastas Mikoyan: 


Hungary 
“The hubbub around the Hungarian 
question was created here for the spe- 
cific purpose of encouraging the cold 
war. There is order in Hungary; there 
is culture, production and happiness. 
Recently, elections took place. I re- 


cently spoke with leaders in Hungary 
and with the Hungarian people. They 
are happy.” 


Anti-Semitism in Russia 
“All peoples enjoy freedom, and 
freedom for the development of their 
culture . . . There is no Jewish prob- 
lem in the Soviet Union . . . I have 
many friends who are Jews.” 


Press Freedom 
“We think we have got freedom of 
the press. When one millionaire has ten 
newspapers and ten million people 
have no newspapers—that is not free- 
dom of the press.” 


Economic Competition 


“We are accused of all sorts of ter- 
rible things, of us wanting to under- 
mine your market, of dumping and so 


forth. There was no such talk before, 
but when you had your recession, there 
were people who wanted to put the 
whole blame on the Russians. All these 
fables of us being such terrible devils 
are not well founded. We want to 
trade in earnest and well.” 


Kremlin Purges 

“One former member of [the anti- 
party] group [Molotov] became an 
ambassador. True, the country | Outer 
Mongolia | may not be large, but it is 
an ambassadorship. I do not want to 
mention names, but you have some 
former Secretaries of State. 1 do not 
know where they are today, but they 
are not ambassadors. A second member 
of the group | Kaganovich| is now 
head of the state asbestos trust. Is 
that punishment, to head up a big mo- 
nopoly?. . . It is better to confess to 
one’s errors than to persist in them.” 


The Cold War 


“We cannot, after all, ignore the 
fact that the cold war is being fostered 
from the U.S. No one will deny that 
American bases around our country 
are not being reduced; in fact they 
are being strengthened. All of this is 
bound to cause suspicion, and it is 
bound to cause the Soviet leaders to 
be cautious and vigilant.” 


Missing Flyers 
“There are no U.S. flyers in our 
country. The bodies were handed over 
to the Americans. We have no other 
bodies of flyers or living flyers in the 
Soviet Union. If we had, why should 
we try to hide them?” 








to head off arguments that the U.S. could 
save $28 million a year in draft board 
administration costs and still keep the 
services sufficiently strong through volun- 
teer enlistments. In fact, although the 
Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard do not need draftees to maintain 
their force levels, the Army does: at a 
current draft rate of 9,000 men a month, 
28% of the Army’s 804.000-man enlisted 
personnel is drafted. More important, as 
McElroy pointed out, the omnipresent 
threat of selective service “stimulates” 
young men to volunteer for the service 
of their own choice. Says a Massachu- 
setts draft-board official: “If the draft 
went off, all the recruiting services would 
be hard put.” 

The most valid criticism of the draft 
as now operated is that it is inequitable. 
Of the nation’s 2,200,000 physically fit 
men in the 18}-to-26-year-old bracket, 
only 120,000 get grabbed by the draft 
each year. Thousands of others volunteer, 
but the fact is that in the skimpy-quota 
peacetime era it requires little imagina- 
tion to think up a reason to be deferred, 
e.g., aS a student, a farmer, a scientist 
or a hardship case. Thousands of 17- 
and 18-year-olds exercise their alternative 
right of fulfilling military obligations with 
six months of active duty and 74 years 
of weekly drill and summer camp in 
the reserves or National Guard. 

Strangely enough, those most affected 
seem to fret least about the apparent 
inequities of the peacetime draft. “I don’t 
worry about the draft,” says a Dallas 
high school student. “Why should I? 
There’s no war.” Says a Chicago draft- 
board official: “Most boys of draft age 
have never known a time when there was 
no draft.* They regard it as a part of 
their lives." And—Manny Celler & Co. to 
the contrary—for as long as the young 
men feel so, there are likely to be more 
numbers drawn in the long line of suc- 
cession to 158. 


THE SOUTH 
The Two Judges 


The two men had much in common. 
Each was a native Alabaman. Each 
worked his way through school. They met 
and became friends at the University of 
Alabama law school in the early 1940s. 
Each served in World War II and came 
home with decorations. Each became a 
judge. And it was in that capacity, some- 
how symbolic of the stresses under which 
the law has come in the South, that U.S. 
District Judge Frank Minis Johnson Jr. 
in Montgomery last week ordered Ala- 
bama Circuit Judge George Corley Wal- 
lace to show cause “if any there be” why 
he should not be punished for contempt 
of court. 

For weeks Judge Wallace, 39, a onetime 
state Golden Gloves featherweight cham- 
pion (“The Barbour Bantam”) and a de- 





* The draft law has been on the books continu- 
ously since 1940, except for 15 months in 1947 
and 1948, when it was allowed to expire at the 
suggestion of President Truman, 
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Symbolic of the stresses ... 


feated Democratic gubernatorial candi- 
date last year, had been fighting efforts of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission to ex- 
amine the voting records of two counties 
in his circuit. From his bench in Mont- 
gomery, he threatened to throw any “fed- 
eral police’ who came around into jail. 
Even after Federal Judge Johnson.direct- 
ly ordered him to permit examination of 
the voting records, Wallace refused, in- 
stead turned them over to county grand 
juries he had hurriedly called. (The grand 
juries, in turn, later bowed before the 
Johnson order to make the records avail- 
able to the Civil Rights Commission.) “I 
have no apologies for any action,” Wal- 
lace said. “I am ready to face any conse- 
quences I may have to bear.” 








Cpa 5 jis al 
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Circuit JUDGE WALLACE 


. .. of law in the South. 






e€ consequences may be consider- 
.S. Judge Johnson, 40, a Republi- 
can, inherited the nickname “Straight 
Edge” from his great-grandfather, Fayette 
County's first Republican sheriff and a 
man widely known for his directness and 
his sharp cutting edge. Frank Johnson, 
appointed to the federal bench by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1955, inherits the 
traits as well as the name. Says one Ala- 
bama lawyer: “If you have a good case, 
you don’t have to worry. The judge will 
rule with you. If you don’t have a case, 
you don't have to worry either. He'll 
throw it out before you unpack your 
briefcase.” 

Such is the judge George Wallace must 
face late this month—and in Alabama’s 
troubled times, Frank Johnson may have 
to punish his old friend with a fine of up 
to $1,000 and a jail sentence of up to 
six months. 





Signposts 

Segregation’s signposts last week: 
@ In Norfolk, the city council voted 6-1 
to cut off operational funds in all school 
classes above the sixth grade, beginning 
Feb. 2. Affected: 7,173 junior and senior 
high school students (1,914 white, 5,259 
Negro) in 36 schools—boosting to more 
than 17,000 the number of Norfolk chil- 
dren who have been denied public school 
education since last September, when six 
white secondary schools were closed by 
Virginia’s massive-resistance to Federal 
District Court integration orders. 
@ In Little Rock, Governor Orval Fau- 
bus, beginning his third term, called for 
a state constitutional amendment that 
would turn over state and local education 
funds to school districts which, in turn, 
would dole funds to each student. Pupils 
would then use the money to pay for their 
schooling elsewhere. And a state legisla- 
tive committee, finishing its investigation 
of the integration crisis, reported with 
straight faces, that “there has been and 
now is subversion present in the racial un- 
rest in our state. . . deliberately planned 
by the Communist Party. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People appears to have been heavily 
infiltrated with subversives and, wittingly 
or unwittingly, is now a captive of the 
Communist apparatus.” 
Qin Charlotte, N.C., Superior Court 
Judge Walter Johnston Jr. denied an 
N.A.A.C.P. request for the release of two 
Monroe Negro boys from the state reform 
school. The boys, David Simpson, 8, and 
James Thompson, 10, were locked up on 
Oct. 29 after a white mother complained 
that the older boy had forced her seven- 
year-old daughter to kiss him. The boys’ 
version of the story: they were playing 
down in a culvert with several other 
white boys and girls; there, two of the 
girls sat on the laps of white boys, and 
a third sat on Thompson's lap and kissed 
him. The Negro boys, who had already 
been in minor scrapes with the local po- 
lice (housebreaking, petty thievery), were 
committed, without formal charges or 
trial, to the reform school for an inde- 
terminate term. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
Down the Hole 


The Interior Department last week an- 
nounced plans to pour $650,000 down 
two holes in the ground. The holes: 
Crystal Cave and Great Onyx Cave, small 
caverns adjoining Kentucky's huge 
(51,000 acres, 150 miles of passageways ) 
Mammoth Cave National Park. Ever 
since 1941, when the U.S. received Mam- 
moth Cave's  stalactite-studded under- 
ground chambers as a gift from Ken- 
tucky, the National Park Service has 
been thirsting to take over Onyx and 
Crystal to make up a more attractive 
tourist package. Last year the Park Serv- 
ice dickered with private owners, agreed 
to pay $365,000 for low-vaulted Onyx, 
$285,000 more for Crysta If Congress 
appropriates the funds, the Park Service 
will spend another $1,200,000 improving 
roads to make access easier for the half 
million tourists who go trooping into 
Mammoth each year. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
California, Here We Come 


With commercial jets about to span the 
U.S. in 54 hours, central geography is 
no longer such a factor in choosing polit- 
ical convention sites. More important to 
coffer-conscious political leaders is the 
amount that major U.S. cities are willing 
to pay for the prestige of a convention 
and for the loot that flows in for hotel 
rooms, meals, entertainment, etc. Last 
week, when Democratic National Commit- 
teemen met in New Orleans to pick their 
1960 convention site, representatives of 
four cities—Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Miami and Philadelphia—were willing, 
and waving sizable sums of cash. 

Each of the four was prepared to pay 
$350,000 for the convention, plus assorted 
fringe benefits. Studying the offers, the 
Democrats eventually settled on Los An- 
geles’ fringes, e.g., profits from sales of the 
convention program, hotel and working 
space for the convention staff. Going 
home to prepare for the first political con- 
vention in the city’s history, happy Ange- 
lenos looked forward to snagging a second. 
With TV networks lobbying for a cost- 
cutting pair of conventions in the same 
hall, the G.O.P. might also choose Los 
Angeles’ new sports arena. 


THE LAW 
Plaintiff's Counsel 


The handsome, gregarious “King of 
Torts” smiled benignly at the one-legged 
skeleton beside him and happily explained 
the secrets of his success. “The ingredients 
of a trial lawyer,” said Melvin M. (for 
Mouron) Belli in San Francisco last week, 
“are imagination and initiative. You need 
a feeling for the plaintiff, the desire to do 





uv 








* Where now rests (on exhibition at $2 a look) 
the metal coffin of Spelunker Floyd Collins, 
whose body was transferred from nearby Sand 
Cave, where he was trapped in 1925 and finally 
died during an 18-day rescue attempt that at- 
tracted international attention, 
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him some good and to stick with him 
through thick and thin, and the guts to 
do just that when everyone is criticizing 
you.” Belli paused thoughtfully, added: 
“And a little law will help.” 

California’s —_ thrice-married, twice- 
divorced Melvin Belli (rhymes with dwell 
I), 51, knows exactly what he is talking 
about. He is the recognized if not the 
revered leader in the most phenomenal 
field of U.S. law: personal injury. In the 
last ten years, average jury awards in 
personal-injury suits have soared by a 
spectacular 266%. His worst enemies ad- 
mit, indeed insist, that flamboyant Melvin 
Belli, who has won more than roo cases in 
the past decade with awards exceeding 
$100,000, is the lawyer most responsible. 

A Grisly Package. Belli’s most note- 
worthy contribution to tort* trials is in 
his use of “demonstrative evidence,” i.e., 





ie 
Jon Brenneis 
Kinc or Torts Beitr & VisvaL Alp 
With a leg in butcher's paper. 


visual aids. He will take his skeleton, 
named “Elmer,” into the courtroom and 
show the jury by experts’ testimony ex- 
actly where plaintiff broke a bone. then 
stalk to his portable blackboard to draw 
diagrams of the accident scene. Often he 
chalks figures to justify the damages he 
is demanding—so much per hour for pain, 
so much for medical bills, so much in lost 
wages, etc., etc.—occasionally makes a 
deliberate mistake in addition, so as to 
let an alert juryman or a judge correct 
his arithmetic. 

Lawyer Belli’s methods sometimes ex- 
ceed traditional limits. In one celebrated 
case, in which he acted for a woman who 
had lost one leg, Belli brought a grotesque, 
civil 


* At law, a independent of a 


contract, 


wrong 


leg-shaped package into the courtroom. It 
was wrapped in butcher's paper, tied with 
twine. Throughout the trial, the jury 
stared in horrified fascination at the pack- 
age. Finally, near the end of the trial, 
Showman Belli slowly and deliberately 
opened the package—and handed the con- 
tents to a startled juror. It was an artifi- 
cial leg. of the sort the plaintiff would 
have to wear for the rest of her life. The 
jury returned an award of $100,000. 

$30,000 per Tear. Next only to insur- 
ancemen, Melvin Belli (University of Cal- 
ifornia Law School °33) dislikes doctors 
most. He maintains that in malpractice 
suits the medical profession is a “conspir- 
acy of silence”; few physicians, he de- 
clares, will risk testifying against a fellow 
doctor, for fear either of reprisal by med- 
ical associations or of loss of their own 
malpractice insurance. He got a measure 
of revenge in a 1949 case in which he 
appeared for an aging woman who charged 
that a specialist had promised to give her 
“the breasts of a virgin.” The doctor, com- 
plained the plaintiff, had mutilated her 
instead. The judge permitted the plaintiff 
to disrobe to the waist before the jury in 
the judge’s chambers. “She stood there,” 
says Belli, “the tears dripping down. I 
figured later it was worth $30,000 a tear.” 

Tortsman Belli’s case book reads like a 
diary of disaster. He has won (pending 
appeal ) $147,300 so far for victims of the 
defective polio vaccine distributed by Cal- 
ifornia’s Cutter Laboratories in 1955. He 
has won $220,000 so far for relatives of 
victims of the nation’s worst air crash— 
the collision of two airliners over the 
Grand Canyon on June 30, 1956. Coming 
up in Louisiana is a $450,000 Belli case 
against two cigarette manufacturers; it 
was filed on behalf of a woman whose hus- 
band died of lung cancer. From such a 
practice, Melvin Belli, taking a flat 334% 
out of the awards to his clients, earns 
about $250,000 a year, more than enough 
to maintain his garish mode of life in a 
Telegraph Hill apartment. There is clos- 
eted Melvin Belli’s striking wardrobe, in- 
cluding spats, Homburg, London-tailored 
suits with button-down cuffs, boots with 
two-inch heels, Alaskan parkas and Span- 
ish vests. There also, worked into the 
colorful tile of the Belli bathroom, is the 
lawyeresque Latin, Res /psa Loguitur 
(The thing speaks for itself), which will 
nicely do as Melvin Belli’s motto. 

"Shyster or Savant." Most legal ob- 
servers agree that for many years personal 
injuries were not adequately compensated 
in the courts. Many of those same observ- 
ers now believe that Belli has led the 
trend too far in the opposite direction. 
Moreover, they shrink from Belli’s tech- 
niques. “I believe we must_do something 
for those who have been injured,” says a 
high-court judge, “but I am not sure Belli 
is the man to do it. I don’t like what Belli 
is doing to the law.” Belli himself says 
flatly, and without fear of contradiction: 
“T am regarded as either the shyster or 
savant. There is no middle road for me.” 
But perhaps there should be, at least in 
his field of the law, based as it is upon 
fair compensation for suffering. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





RUSSIA 
Taking the Count 


It was still dark as the householder 
shuffled to the door at 8 one snowy Mos- 
cow morning last week. “Good morning,” 
chirped one of the two girls with large 
badges pinned to their fur collars. “We've 
come to count you.’ Thereupon the enu- 
merators were ushered into the warm 
kitchen to spread out their questionnaires. 
The Soviet Union's first nose count since 
1939 Was under way. 

Across one-sixth of the world time 
practically stopped that day. Trains and 
planes scheduled to be moving as the day 
began took off with canvassers aboard. In 
such remote spots as the Pamir mountains 
and the offshore Arctic islands of Siberia, 
census takers traveling by camel, helicop- 
ter, dog sled or on foot had been allowed 
a ten-days’ head start. All the rest of 
the 600,000 enumerators—four times the 
number employed in the U.S.’s 154-mil- 
lion count of 1950—had to tabulate their 
citizens according to where they were on 
the midnight of Jan. 14, and they had 
only eight days to do the job. 

Answers to the 15 questions (sex, 
age, marital status, nationality, language, 
schooling. job. place of work, “social 
group”), explained the newspaper 7rud, 
“will provide information necessary to 
achieve the majestic tasks set out by the 
seven-year plan.” Knowing how  suspi- 
cious the citizenry is of the bureaucracy, 
the government asked no income que: 
tions, required no documents and was sat- 
ished with verbal answers. 

By April, massed tabulating machines 
in Moscow should tell Khrushchev’s plan- 
ners whether a rising birth rate has made 
good Russia’s catastrophic World War II 
losses. These losses led the government 
24 years ago to reduce its estimate of the 
Soviet population from 220 million to 
200 million, and played a part in forcing 
Khrushchev to scrap Communism’s last 
five-year plan two years early, when it be- 
came plain that the labor force obviously 
could not meet all production goals. 


King of the Dunghill 


Trofim Lysenko is an egregiously inde- 
structible plant breeder from the Ukrain- 
ian black-earth belt who long ago won 
world notoriety, scientific contempt and 
Stalinist favor with his attempt to rewrite 
nature to suit Marx. A weird cross be- 
tween sinister charlatan and seedy fanatic, 
Lysenko used his political influence, based 
on Stalin’s favor, to wreak ruthless venge- 
ance on his critics, the scholars who had 
made genetics—until his rise—the pride 
of Russian science. 

Lysenko argued that newly acquired 
characteristics could be genetically passed 
on through succeeding generations, a prov- 
ably quack notion that served the Com- 
munist notion of making over man by 
making over society. In 1939 he en- 
gineered the disgrace of the Soviet 
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Union’s leading geneticist, Nikolai Vavi- 
lov, the pioneer who showed by apply- 
ing Mendelian principles of selective breed- 
ing that wheat could be developed sturdy 
enough to grow profitably in all of Rus- 
sia’s diverse climates and soils. So pow- 
erful was Lysenko that not even Nikolai’s 
brother, a leading member of the mighty 
Academy of Sciences itself (and later 
its president), could save Nikolai Vavi- 
lov, who died in a Siberian concentra- 
tion camp in 1943. 

Seed-Time. In 1948 Lysenko got offi- 
cial Communist endorsement for his “the- 
ories,”” which meant that anyone who 





Sovfoto 
LYSENKO 


A hybrid of charlatan and fanatic. 


challenged them was setting himself up 
against the party. A new wave of dismis- 
sals and Siberian imprisonments engulfed 
rival biologists and geneticists. In 1956, in 
the period of destalinization, Lysenko suf- 
fered partial eclipse. Party chieftains 
criticized his theories, and oficial journals 
exposed reports by his supporters as fakes; 
many of his victims were rehabilitated and 
reinstated. Soviet biology began to re- 
cover as a science. 

But Lysenko has the resistance and 
recuperative power of ragweed. A prac- 
tical botanist of some skill, he concen- 
trated on improving corn, and thereby 
worked his way into the graces of corn- 
loving Nikita Khrushchev, a_ practical 
man with a built-in contempt for aca- 
demics. When he saw tall corn nurtured on 
a particularly thrifty mixture of manure 
and factory fertilizers, Khrushchev pro- 
claimed: “Biological disputes should be 
settled in the fields. Comrade Lysenko 
has shown astonishing results.” No soon- 
er had Khrushchev called for a drive to 
overtake the U.S. in milk production 
than the practical Lysenko was out in his 


barns feeding calving cows  extra-rich 
feeds and trying to prove that the calves 
produced would grow up to give milk 
containing 5% butterfat. 

Harvest. By the time Khrushchev an- 
nounced his new agricultural program last 
month, Lysenko was reaping a sweet po- 
litical harvest. On his 60th birthday he 
won his seventh Order of Lenin. When 
someone complained to the Central Com- 
mittee that the official Botanical Journal 
had disparaged the old tree grafter’s views, 
Khrushchev interrupted: “The editorial 
staff should be replaced.” When the speak- 
er then added that some Soviet scientists 
last year had said Lysenko was “through 
both in theory and in practice,’ Khru- 
shchev cut in: “Tsitsin [a distinguished 
botanist in the Academy of Sciences} 
said it. He should have been asked at a 
party meeting why he spoke that way.” 
Lysenko himself was invited to speak. He 
attacked Alexander Nesmeyanov, presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences (TIME 
Cover, June 2) and V. A. Engelhardt, 
head of its biology section, in the same 
truculent language as in the ‘gos and with 
the identical arguments that “middle- 
class” and “foreign reactionary” ideas 
animated their opposition to his “Marx- 
ist’ theories. 

It may be no accident that all this 
coincided with fairly strong criticism of 
Khrushchev’s educational reform plan by 
Nesmeyanov and other academicians, who 
do not like its provision for putting all 
students to work. At a recent Moscow 
meeting, Nesmeyanov reportedly toed the 
line: the time has come to glorify Soviet 
scientific achievements as the unique 
outgrowth of Marxist philosophy. Ly- 
senko is not the type to accept political 
without professional vindication. In the 
field of Soviet genetics, Khrushchev's 
announcement that academic and_ re- 
search projects will henceforth get funds 
in proportion to their showing in the 
cowshed rather than in the laboratory 
amounts to a victory for the “practical” 
Lysenko approach. 


The Bright One 


The latest Russian joke going the 
rounds in London is the story of an in- 
spector from the Moscow school system 
who drops into a classroom and asks the 
teacher: “Have you any exceptionally 
bright students?” 

“We have one,” says the teacher. ‘“He’s 
a year ahead of all the others.” Little Ivan 
is pushed in front of the inspector to be 
questioned. 

“Who are the three biggest traitors in 
the history of the Soviet Union?” 

StH eccic” 

“Correct.” 

“Malenkov . . .” 

“Correct.” 

“And Khrushchev.” 

“You're absolutely right,” says the in- 
spector, turning to the teacher. “He is a 
year ahead.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
A Bit Near the Bone 


—I asked the Duke where he wanted 
the bed. He chuckled: “You don’t think 
I’m sleeping in this, do you?” He pointed 
to the Queen’s room, and said: “That's 
where I sleep.” 

—The Queen sleeps in a huge Victorian 
bed which is 7 ft. 6 in. wide. Her mattress 
is old and tightly packed with horsehair. 

—The Queen never bought anything 
new if something old could be repaired. 

—For years, as Princess Elizabeth, she 
never had a bathroom of her own. When 
a bath was installed for her, the bath 
was so pokey that she had to climb into 
it from the back. 


These boudoir details appeared last 
week in London’s lip-smacking Sunday 
Pictorial under the byline of William 
Charles Ellis, 51, boss of a pub in Hert- 
fordshire called the Plough and Dial but. 
until last November superintendent of 
the Queen’s weekend home, Windsor Cas- 
tle. His chatter was the latest in a series 
of tattle tales about royal family life to 
appear in London's popular press, ranging 
from the governess’ gabble of the 1950 
The Little Princesses by Marion Craw- 
ford, to the more recent manly sacrifices 
of Peter Townsend, Princess Margaret's 
boy friend, as told by his friend, Norman 
Barrymaine. 

By last week it was evident that the 
Queen and her husband, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, had had enough. A govern- 
ment official stalked into the Plough and 
Dial, handed Pubkeeper Ellis a royal in- 
junction restraining him from publishing 
any further details about the royal fam- 
ily. The injunction pointed out that Ellis. 
on resigning, had allegedly given his word 
in writing—now required of all palace 
employees—that he would not publish any 
account of any incident or conversation 
that had come within his knowledge as 
a result of his royal employment. 

Even Fleet Street reporters for Brit- 
ain’s brashest tabloids considered the Ellis 
articles to be “a bit near the bone.” 


Revolt in the Underground 


In the Battle of Britain, Londoners 
proved their readiness to queue if neces- 
sary and to bear steadfastly whatever had 
to be put up with. In the piping times of 
peace, rather than create an un-English 
“fuss,” Londoners have often submitted 
to arbitrary indignities that would outrage 
a Stoic. 

For years Londoners allowed them- 
selves to be herded in and out of crowded 
Underground trains at the bellowed com- 
mand of “Move along there, PLEASE!” 
With the same unquestioning obedience, 
they marched off trains that stopped short 
of their scheduled destinations when or- 
dered to and waited patiently on plat- 
forms for the next train. 

The breaking point came early this 
month. An anonymous middle-aged man 
raised the standard of revolt, refused to 
budge when told to get off an Underground 
train that had come to a dead stop. He 
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shouted: “It says on the front of the 
train that it is going to Dagenham East!” 
And, glaring around at his sheeplike fel- 
low passengers, he added: “That is where 
we are all going, dren’t we?” 

Complaint. Though embarrassed be- 
cause a fuss was being made, and because 
they were being addressed by a total 
stranger, a few murmured shy agreement. 
A reckless one or two applauded these 
strong words, never before uttered aloud 
on the Underground. Passengers who had 
docilely left the train discovered what was 
going on and re-entered like lions. The 
helpless guard fetched the station master, 
and the intimidated station master fetched 
a policeman, who blandly said he could 
do nothing unless the passengers were 
disorderly, and clearly they were not. 
For half an hour the embattled mutineers 
ignored threats and blandishments. Then 


this was shocking news to Londoners, long 
proud of the Underground's superiority to 
the New York subway and Paris Métro. 
Capitulation. The contagion of defiance 
spread from below ground to the surface. 
Passengers refused to board a London bus 
because it was “revoltingly grubby.” The 
bus was promptly cleaned. Newspapers 
cheered on the mutineers. Cried the Sun- 
day Graphic: “The time has come to in- 
sist on getting what you have paid for. In 
every place where the service is bad or 
inconsiderate, go and start a row. A big 
one. You'd be surprised how ‘it pays off.” 
Crowed the Sunday Dispatch: “The moral 
is—kick up a fuss wherever there is slop- 
piness or inefficiency. As big a fuss as you 
can manage.” Fearing for life and limb, 
skittish London Transport workers ap- 


pealed for help to their union, which last 
any 


week demanded compensation for 





London Evening Standard 


“OLb BErT’s GoT "IS OWN BACK—KEPT EM GOING ROUND THE INNER CIRCLE FOR 4 DAYS.” 


the station master gave in, and the train 
went on to Dagenham East with the reb- 
els waving their bowlers and umbrellas in 
triumph. as 

The victory raised the spirits of Under- 
ground travelers. Beneath the neat muf- 
flers, hearts pounded with the excitement 
of successful defiance of authority. Few 
days later, 400 passengers refused to leave 
a train at Aldgate station when ordered 
to and shouted down a London Transport 
inspector who tried to explain that the 
train's failure to move was due to an 
equipment failure. “I couldn't get a hear- 
ing,” he said, appalled. “I was one man 
against a mob.” 

Authority struck back with a fiendish 
plan. Trains that mutineers refused to 
leave were rerouted to other destinations, 
leaving the rebels miles from home. Twelve 
sit-down rebels found that their train was 
going backward toward its point of origin. 
Huffed Brian Harbour, operations chief of 
London Transport: “We can’t stand for 
chaos any longer. A few people refusing 
to leave a train can delay thousands.” De- 
trainment, as he called the ejection of 
passengers, could not be avoided.* All 


* In reply, one grumpy editorialist recommend- 


ed “deofficement” for Harbour. 


railwayman who might be assaulted by 
indignant passengers. 

By week's end, the officials of the 
London Transport had completely sur- 
rendered. It promised that Underground 
passengers will no longer be ordered about 
“like a lot of bloomin’ cattle,” and agreed 
“whenever possible” to tell travelers via 
public address systems at all main sta- 
tions the reason why they are being 
asked to leave a train. 


FRANCE 
Clemency & Combat 


For a few heady moments last week the 
Deputies of Gaullist France almost suc- 
ceeded in recreating the wrangling course 
of the Fourth Republic. “The representa- 
tives of the working class have been arbi- 
trarily reduced,” bawled Communist Wal- 
deck Rochet. “We are only ten Deputies 
for 4,000,000 voters.” From somewhere in 
the rear of the great half-shell that houses 
the National Assembly, a voice shouted 
back: “That’s ten too many.” A right- 
wing Deputy’s ironic reference to “how 
times have changed” brought Premier Mi- 
chel Debré himself to his feet. “One thing 
has not changed,” roared the testy Debré. 
“At the tribune stands a man who recalls 
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the worst aspects of the Fourth Republic 
—and that’s you.” 

But in the first parliamentary debate of 
the Fifth Republic, it became evident 
that under the new constitution France's 
National Assembly can be as irresponsible 
as of old—but not so powerful. In the 
plodding. 70-minute speech in which he 
outlined his government's plans, 47-year- 
old Premier Debré showed no ambition to 
be anything more than De Gaulle’s handy- 
man. “The presidency of General de 
Gaulle,” intoned Debré, “is today the first 
of our national necessities.” And when he 
demanded a vote of confidence—under 
the new constitution he did not have to 
do so—he got a handsome majority (453 
to 56, with 29 abstentions ). 

The General Orders. No man to let his 
power rust, De Gaulle last week did what 
former governments would not have 
dared. In a sweeping clemency decree 
De Gaulle ordered: 

@ The transfer of Algerian Rebel Leader 
Mohammed ben Bella and four of his col- 
leagues from Paris’ Santé prison to more 
comfortable quarters in a military fortress. 
Henceforth, the five rebel leaders (whom 
the French kidnaped off a Moroccan plane 
in 1956) will have the honorable status 
of military prisoners. 

@ The release of 7,000 Algerians from 
political detention camps. 

@ The commutation to life imprisonment 
of all death sentences (198) hanging over 
members of the rebel F.L.N. 

“This puts a premium on murder,” ob- 
jected an indignant Algerian Moslem 
member of the National Assembly whose 
son and son-in-law were both killed by 
F.L.N. terrorists last month. Rumors 
spread through Paris and Algiers that pri- 
vate talks are being carried on by the 
French with F.L.N. representatives. Pre- 
mier Debré insisted in the Assembly that 
De Gaulle’s October invitation to Al- 
gerian leaders to come to Paris under 
safe-conduct to negotiate ‘‘a peace of the 
brave” was still open. “No other offer,” 
said Debré, “has been or could ever be 
envisaged.” Yet such denials did not ex- 
clude the possibility that contacts with 
the rebels (if not actual negotiations) 
have been resumed. 

The Guns Speak. There was also con- 
tact of another sort. At De Gaulle’s or- 
ders the French army has begun to pene- 
trate in force the arid “forbidden zones” 
of Algeria where the F.L.N. bases its units. 
Fortnight ago 12,000 French troops, sup- 
ported by artillery and rocket-carrying 
fighter planes, surrounded and wiped out 
two companies of rebel troops. In one 
week the French claimed to have killed 
a total of 672 rebels at a cost of 46 
French dead. 

The F.L.N. response to the new French 
tactics was to split its units into elusive, 
lightly armed commands of 30 men—a 
device that helps rebel forces survive mass 
attacks but seriously reduces their strik- 
ing power, Fact is that neither the rebels 
nor Charles de Gaulle are under any 
illusion that the war can be won mili- 
tarily, and both sides yearn for peace and 
a political settlement. 
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IRELAND 
Dev Steps Aside 


In the hearts and minds of Irishmen 
he was still “The Long*Fella”—the gan- 
gling, imperious young rebel commandant 
whose gallantry and skill during the 
Easter Rebellion moved even his British 
foes to admiration. But, as The Long Fella 
himself knew only too well, the slow wear 
of the years had transformed the youthful 
hero of legend into an old man, too 
weary to enjoy the daily cut and thrust 
of parliamentary politics, so near blind 
that he could no longer read the papers. 
Last week, as he has so often in the past, 
Eamon de Valera, 76, imposed his own 
view of things upon his countrymen. Obe- 
dient to his wishes, De Valera’s Fianna 
Fail (Men of Destiny) Party cleared the 





Photo News, Dublin 
De VALERA 
Off to the park. 


way for his resignation as Prime Minister 
of Ireland by nominating him for the 
largely honorific job of President. 

Forty years ago, Ireland's countryfolk 
used to sing: “When next we challenge 
England, we'll beat her in the fight, and 
we'll crown De Valera king of Ireland.” 
But Dev himself made Ireland a republic. 
But for 21 of the last 27 years the in- 
flexible ex-rebel, whose dour personality 
probably owes more to his Spanish father 
than his Irish mother, has been Ireland's 
Prime Minister or Taoiseach (pronounced 
tea-shock). A man of homely analogies, 
naive honesty and unbudgeable stubborn- 
ness, New York-born De Valera domi- 
nated Irish politics. 

Even as with crowned kings, De Valera 
had his griefs. Above all, he had failed to 
achieve the two goals closest to his heart: 
the unity of Ireland and the revival of 


Gaelic as the national tongue. But no- 
body thought for a minute that he would 
now fail to get into the Arus an Uachta- 
rain, the presidential mansion set in Dub- 
lin’s Phoenix Park. There was even talk 
that the opposition Fine Gael Party would 
let Dev run unopposed in the June presi- 
dential election—if only out of enthusi- 
asm at the idea of seeing him safely re- 
moved from active politics. The inde- 
pendent J/rish Times, which has often 
bitterly attacked Dev and his “break all 
links with Britain” policy, said that Dev 
was “the fitting choice” for President, 
and there were few in Ireland to disagree. 

His possible successor as Taoiseach: 
Deputy Prime Minister Sean Lemass, able 
Minister for Industry and Commerce. A 
golf-plaving, hard-driving executive of 
French ancestry, Lemass was the youngest 
man in the garrison, a mere spalpeen, at 
the Dublin General Post Office during the 
1916 Rising. The story goes that a British 
officer, after the surrender, kicked him in 
the backside and told him to go home be- 
cause he was too young to have fought. 
De Valera’s right-hand man for a quarter 
of a century, Lemass has managed to steer 
clear of The Long Fella’s ancient political 
quarrels, concentrate instead on the prac- 
tical business of government. 


ITALY 








The Break 


Teetering on a one-vote majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies, Italy’s Chris- 
tian Democratic Premier Amintore Fan- 
fani has often cast longing eyes toward 
the 84 left-wing Socialist seats controlled 
by wily, 67-year-old Pietro Nenni. 

Ever since Khrushchev’s sweeping de- 
nunciation of Stalin, Nenni, a 1952 Stalin 
Peace prizewinner, has been making noises 
about breaking his 14-year-old alliance 
with Italy's 2,000,000-strong Communist 
Party. Nenni condemned the Russian 
smashing of the Hungarian revolt, and 
privately he calls the Reds “black beasts.” 
With this in mind, Fanfani designed his 
semi-Socialist program partly to tempt 
the Nenni Socialists into part-time sup- 
port of his government. Alarmed, the 
right-wing Christian Democratic faction 
of ex-Premier Guiseppe Pella warned Fan- 
fani that they would leave the party if 
they were “betrayed by this unnatural 
association with Marxism.” 

But last week, when Pietro Nenni rose 
to speak at his party's biennial congress 
in Naples, Fanfani’s dreams and the right- 
wingers’ fears became academic. Weaving 
and bobbing around the microphone, Nen- 
ni shouted: “This government has almost 
been brought to the ground, which is al- 
ready scattered with the bones of some of 
its most notable members . . . The policy 
of Fanfani is a phony socialism, with eche- 
lons of plans and reforms favorable only 
to monopolistic groups . . . Christian 
Democracy spells zero, and on zero you 
can build nothing. Our place is in the op- 
position.”’ Furthermore, declared Nenni: 
“Prejudice and antagonism against Com- 
munism is out of the question for us.” 

But while he was neither ready to help 
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Built for the solid citizen (who has a gleam in his eye) the powerful new cars of The Forward Look 
have the guts, grace and get-up-and-go to make you feel younger whenever you slip behind the wheel. 
Men who know engineering know—You get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation! 
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Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 
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from Chrysler Corporation ... A drive will bring 
out the difference great engineering makes. 
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Fanfani nor to climb down one bit from 
his neutralist foreign policy, Nenni was 
ready at last to break his formal “unity 
of action” pact with the Reds. Over 
stormy protests from pro-Communist 
members of the party, the delegates voted 
by a 3-to-2 margin to end the “popular 
front” electoral alliance with the Commu- 
nists. Cooperation with the Reds will con- 
tinue in trade unions, local governments 
and cooperatives. At the moment, this 
amounted to not much of a break for 
Nenni, and none at all for Fanfani. 


CYPRUS 
Making Progress 


After the Greek Cypriot underground 
EOKA offered on Christmas Eve to 
change its terroristic course on Cyprus if 
the British would “do the same,” Britain's 
tough Major General Kenneth Darling 
announced, “We will continue to hunt 
down lawbreakers.” 

British tommies scoured the mountains 
for EOKA terrorists, but last week, Brit- 
ain’s Cyprus Governor Sir Hugh Foot, 
grateful for the absence of incidents. de- 
clared in a broadcast: “In the past 21 
days we have made good progress.” If 
violence were abandoned “for good,” 
promised Foot, Archbishop Makarios, ex- 
iled leader of the Greek Cypriots, could 
return to the island, and “we could finish 
with the emergency altogether.” As a fur- 
ther gesture, Foot ordered 3s EOKA sus- 
pects released from detention camps “fol- 
lowing a review of their cases.” 

This becalming atmosphere reflected, 
in part, a change of heart among those 
outside powers concerned with Cyprus. 
Greece and Turkey, not on speaking 
terms two months ago, seem mutually ap- 
palled by disorder’s reign, and are making 
private efforts to narrow their differences. 
Greece's Ambassador to Turkey has been 
shuttling between Athens and Ankara, set- 
ting the stage for a meeting in Paris this 
week between Turkish Foreign Minister 
Fatin Rustu Zorlu and Greek Foreign Min- 
ister Evangelos Averoff-Tossizza. Greece 
is moving closer to abandoning its cry of 
enosis (union with Greece) and Turkey 
its demand for partition, in favor of even- 
tual independence for the island, with 
rights of the Turkish minority guaranteed, 


ISRAEL 


Rumanian Exodus 

The exodus began last September. On 
the holiest of Jewish holy days, Yom Kip- 
pur, word spread through Bucharest syna- 
gogues that after six long years their 
prayers had been answered. The Commu- 
nist Rumanian government was registering 
Jews for permits to leave for Israel. 

Since then, in a hushed movement that 
all sides are anxious to minimize, some 
10,000 Rumanian Jews have crossed the 
Iron Curtain carrying exit papers for Isra- 
el. In Rumania, long known for its viru- 
lent anti-Semitism, the Jews get little 
help from anyone. During the Nazi occu- 
pation, their numbers were reduced from 
,000 to 430,000; after World War II 
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about 60,000 were allowed to emigrate to 
Israel. Today's flashes of anti-Semitism 
stem partly from the prevailing economic 
discontent, and from resentment of those 
Jews who became Communists after the 
Russians took over—the Russians rea- 
soned that Jews were safely anti-Nazi. 
Now exit was made as tough as possible 
for everyone who applied. 

Jews who first applied as much as four 
years ago line up daily in front of the 
Ministry of Interior, often remaining 
overnight in the street to be sure of get- 
ting admittance next morning. Applicants 
have to shuffle through 80 different gov- 
ernment tax offices collecting the signa- 
tures of 80 uncooperative clerks attesting 
that they have settled all tax claims. 

Jews often tip the mailman to bring 
the return reply to them, rather than to 
the concierge, who is usually a Commu- 
nist agent and apt to use the knowledge 
to grab the applicant’s apartment or his 
possessions. When finally ready to go, em- 
igrants must surrender all money and 
documents, and submit an inventory of 
their permitted 154 Ibs. of luggage (132 
Ibs. for children). Furniture may not be 
taken with them, and it may not be legal- 
ly sold. The emigrants are required to 
write and often to rewrite statements 
that they had never had it so good as in 
Rumania. As a last indignity, at the fron- 
tier, all cigarettes are taken from them. 

In Israel last week, where Rumanian 
Jews were arriving at the rate of 6,000 
a month, authorities estimated that 100,- 
ooo of the 250,000 Jews left in Rumania 
would, if allowed, join the exodus to Isra- 
el over the next months. This flood would 
easily top the 40,000 that Poland let out 
after its 1956 thaw, and would leave Rus- 
sia’s 3,000,000 as the only big Jewish 
community remaining in Eastern Europe. 
Rumania’s action, says one Israeli official, 
“promises to be bigger than the Spanis! 
expulsion of 1492.” 








SPAIN 


What Price Glory? 





EFORE anything could be done, a spe- 
cial road had to be built from the near- 
est highway, and 800.000 tons of rocks 
had to be blasted out of the belly of the 
mountain. But to Generalissimo Franco in 
1941 such obstacles were minor. Gradual- 
ly, in the Valley of the Fallen, in memory 
of the million Spaniards killed during 
the Civil War, there rose the great monu- 
ment and mausoleum where he and those 
who had died for the cause of “liberation” 
were to be buried. 

Unlike the Pharaohs, Franco had no 
slaves for his pyramid, but he did have 
the next best thing. Political prisoners 
were brought to the Valley as laborers, 
until it was found that their inefficiency 
and subtle sabotage were more costly than 
regular workers. Since 1949, an average 
of zoo men have been working on the 
monument; at one point the number rose 
to 2,000. To keep everyone happy, Arch- 
itect Diego Méndez paid them $2 a day, 
twice as much as they would have earned 
elsewhere. 

Alabaster & Bronze. In Madrid the 
huge granite blocks were cut and then sent 
28 miles northwest by truck to the Valley. 
On top of a rocky crest, a great white 
cross reached 500 ft. into the air. From 
artists’ studios and artisans’ workshops 
came statues of alabaster, doors of bronze, 
choir benches with medieval-style carvings 
a main gate that alone cost $62,000. In 
1956 the Valley was all but finished, but by 
that time it had begun to cause the Gen- 
eralissimo considerable embarrassment. 

Though the government insists that the 
$12 million spent on the Valley came 
mostly from voluntary gifts, Spaniards 
know better. Shopkeepers complain that 
government collectors had told them either 


- James McAnally—Graphic House 
GENERALISSIMO FRANCO WITH WIFE & GRANDCHILDREN 


Something to be remembered by. 
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FRANCO MEMORIAL includes 5- and leading past six side chapels and 
f ranite gallery of subterranean 15th century Flemish tapestries toward 
n from interior of mountain ivory figure of Christ at main altar, 








HUGE SANCTUARY, in a 
valley of the Guadarrama 
mountains, is topped by a 
500-ft.-high concrete, stone 
and steel cross, overlooking 
new Benedictine monastery. 
Elevator within cross, which 
stands above underground 
crypt, rises to its arms, each 
60 ft. wide and 21 ft. high. 











MOSAIC CUPOLA 


Nationalist soldiers and martyrs killed dur- 


thove main altar. shows 
ing Civil War, rising from flags of Spain 
and Carlist and Falangist groups, past fig- 


ures of angels and Virgin Mary (top right). 





SHEET-METAL FIGURE by Madrid Lock- 
smith José Espinos, depicting Santo Domingo 
de Guzman, founder of the Dominican Order 
in 1216, is one of 40 saints decorating forged- 
iron leading to main gallery of crypt. 


gate 
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to put up or shut down. Other Spaniards, 
traveling the nearby highway, grumbled 
about the tunnel five miles from the Val- 
ley that never got built; it was supposed 
to replace the treacherous mountain pass 
on which dozens of motorists lose their 
lives each year. While the big monument 
had all the men and machines it needed, 
nothing was available for the tunnel. 

Down Went the Facade. To make mat- 
ters worse, there was still the tricky ques- 
tion of just who was to be buried in the 
Valley of the Fallen. Franco had decreed 
that the dead of both sides should lie 
there. But his own Falange followers 
kicked up such a fuss that the matter had 
to be dropped (Time, Sept. 22). With 
the public not at all in the mood for a 
dedication of the Valley, Franco began 
stalling for time. 

Last summer Architect Méndez sudden- 
ly became dissatisfied with the facade. In 
came trucks, drills and cranes, and down 
came the whole row of archways. Mén- 
dez also objected to the four huge lamps 
in the sanctuary, but when new ones were 
bought he objected to them too. Last week 
a new set of lamps was being made, work 
was still under way on the facade, and 
there was still only one lonely candidate 
for burial there, the Caudillo himself. 


BELGIUM 
Mixing Delay and Haste 


Most of the nation was at lunch, but 
in their restaurants and homes Belgians 
fell silent as the youthful voice, now and 
then shaking slightly with emotion, came 
over the radio. Later, 4,200 miles away in 
Léopoldville, blacks and whites heard the 
same words blaring over the loudspeakers 
of sound trucks. Lean, spectacled King 
Baudouin had taken it upon himself to 
explain in person his government's long- 
awaited program to give independence 
to the Congo, that vast land 80 times the 
size of Belgium, that was once his great 
granduncle’s personal fief. Only a week 
before, nationalists had been demanding 
independence in the bloodiest riots Léo- 
poldville had ever known. 

Just when independence would come, 
the King did not say. But the old pa- 
ternalistic era of satisfying economic 
needs while denying blacks and whites 
any political voice was over. By the end 
of the year, the government promised, 
there would be “freely elected” town and 
rural councils in addition to those already 
existing in the big cities. By the end of 
1960 new councils would be set up for 
the Congo's six provinces. Eventually, 
there would be a house of representatives 
and a senate to take over the duties now 
performed by the appointive Governor's 
Council in Léopoldville and the Colonial 
Council in Brussels. The government 
spoke earnestly of wanting to end racial 
discrimination, reforming the courts, ex- 
tending education and social security. It 
also expressed the hope that once free, 
the Congo would keep ties with Belgium, 
like those that President de Gaulle has 
asked for from France’s former colonies. 
“Our firm resolution now,” said the King, 
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“is to lead the Congo!ese people, without 
fatal delays and without rash haste, on- 
ward to independence.” 

For all the initial calm and generally 
welcoming acceptance of the King’s 
speech in the Congo, many Belgiums 
feared that their government may have 
waited too long to make its offer. In 
Léopoldville Belgian paratroopers still pa- 
trolled the streets, hundreds of whites 
are keeping revolvers handy, and as long 
as the city’s three top burgomasters (all 
black) remained in jail, disorder might 


Michoel Rougier—Lire 
KinG BaubouUIN 


The end of great-granduncle's fief. 


strike at any time. Warned the Gazet 
van Antwerpen: “With oppressed hearts 
we wonder whether the people who yester- 
day stood against each other as enemies 
will be able to collaborate.” 


IRAQ 
Villains Unidentified 


In the six months since he seized power 
in Baghdad, wiry Strongman Karim Kas- 
sem has been obsessed by one problem: 
how to escape domination by Egypt's 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. To fight off the Arab 
nationalists in his midst, Kassem all but 
handed control of the Baghdad mob to 
the Communists, did not even intervene 
when the Reds organized a stone-throwing 
reception for U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State William Rountree (Time, Dec. 29). 
Last week, for the first time, there were 
signs that Kassem might have come to 
realize that Moscow's embrace can be 
even more crushing than Cairo’s. 

Fortnight ago, as Baghdad celebrated 
Army Day with a parade featuring end- 
less gibes at “Western imperialism,”’ Kas- 
sem promoted himself to the highest rank 
in the Iraqi army (major general) and 
announced the formation of a new Bagh- 
dad garrison unit—the “Fifth Division,” 
officered by men hand-picked for loyalty 
to the regime. Having thus assured him- 





self of physical control of the capital, 
Kassem last week moved against two of 
the Communist-front organizations that 
have been keeping Baghdad in turmoil. 

In paternal tones Kassem urged mem- 
bers of the Iraqi Students Union to stop 
wasting time on political activities (riots, 
etc.) and get back to their textbooks. Less 
paternally, he issued tough new orders to 
the Popular Resistance Force, the Red- 
infiltrated militia whose members have 
been careering through Baghdad making 
political “arrests.” Henceforth, said Kas- 
sem, the P.R.F. would function only as a 
reserve force “under direct military or- 
ders,” and any of its members who tried 
to interfere with “the freedom of citi- 
zens” would be subject to “the severest 
punishment.”” Explaining why his new or- 
ders were necessary, Kassem was warily 
unspecific in naming the villains: “Cer- 
tain elements who are fishing in troubled 
waters.” 





MOROCCO 
Challenge to the King 


The rumble of discontent in the bleak, 
brown Rif mountains of northern Morocco 
(Time, Dec. 22) grew so loud that King 
Mohammed V and his politicians in Rabat 
could no longer ignore it. Last week gun- 
shots, artillery fire and rocket explosions 
echoed through the Rif in the most seri- 
ous challenge to the King’s authority in 
the three years of Morocco’s independence 
from France. 

At first, the uproar had not seemed 
much more than the complaining of a few 
free-spirited tribal chiefs aroused by the 
tax collectors. A Royal Commission sent 
out from the capital in Rabat reported 
that the trouble was mainly economic and 
social—the tribesmen felt they were be- 
ing treated like poor relations by the 
“city slickers” in the government. But 
privately, they warned that the problem 
was serious. Tribal leaders were “in touch” 
with the Algerian rebels, and spoiling for 
trouble. Their quarrel, insisted the tribes- 
men, was only with the politicians, not 
with King Mohammed. 

The King could not see this fine dis- 
tinction. Fortnight ago he broadcast a 
message to the rebels, and Moroccan air 
force planes showered reprints of the 
speech on the mountain slopes. Using the 
term “mutiny” and quoting from the 
Koran to warn of “cruel punishment” to 
come, the King gave the dissidents 48 
hours to come down from the hills and 
surrender, 

Some came out waving white flags of 
surrender. But in the Rif, warriors in 
brown and grey djellabahs, armed with 
old German Mausers and French muskets, 
swept down from the hills, cut the muddy 
coastal road leading to the city of Tetuan, 
surrounded a royal army barracks near 
the port of Alhucemas and seized an air- 
port near by. 

The King moved 20,000 troops—two- 
thirds of Morocco’s army—into the hills, 
under the command of his son Crown 
Prince Moulay Hassan, 29. He sent tanks 
and artillery against rebel roadblocks and 
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used six rocket-firing Morane jet trainer 
planes against rebel holdouts. 

In one day’s clashes, 150 rebels and 60 
royal soldiers were killed. Held off on 
land, the Crown Prince commandeered 
smugglers’ craft in Tangier harbor 175 
miles away, hired a British-owned ferry- 
boat, and landed troops at Alhucemas by 
sea. Commercial aircraft of Royal Air 
Maroc were pressed into service to trans- 
port supplies, despite the protests of the 
French pilots who were forced to fly them. 

The siege around Alhucemas was re- 
lieved, the airfield recaptured. the road to 
Tetuan reopened. On a visit to Tetuan 
last week, new Leftist Premier Abdallah 
Ibrahim borrowed a phrase from France's 
famed pacifier of Morocco. Marshal Ly- 
autey: “The government had to show 
force to avoid using it.” 

Actually, the government was using, as 
well as showing, force. Some Moroccan 
leaders dramatically likened the trouble in 
the Rif “to the U.S. in 1860.’ Explained 
one: “We must preserve the union, Cen- 
tral authority must be imposed.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Dainty Emancipator 

Among the heroic figures in Indo- 
China's past, no two are more revered 
than the fabled Trungs—the beautiful 
young sisters who raised an army against 
the Chinese invaders in the middle of the 
ist century and, faced with defeat, threw 
themselves into the Red River rather 
than surrender. 

Women since then have had little 
chance to appear heroic. For centuries, 
the women of what is now South Viet 
Nam could not marry without their par- 
ents’ consent, no matter what their age, 
or refuse a husband of their parents’ 
choosing. They had to live with their in- 
laws, endure without protest their hus- 
hands’ infidelities, could be turned out on 
the flimsiest charge of “disobedience” or 





reduced to the status of a servant to a 
new mistress in the house. But three 
years ago, when South Viet Nam became 
independent, the women found a cham- 
pion. As sister-in-law and official hostess 
of Bachelor President Ngo Dinh Diem, 
dainty Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu, 30, a 
Christian, is not only the first lady of a 
Buddhist land; she is also the most de- 
termined feminist since the late Emmeline 
Goulden Pankhurst. 

The Independent One. The daughter 
of South Viet Nam’s present Ambassador 
to the U.S., Mme. Ngo married at 15, was 
soon smack in the middle of her country’s 
resistance first to the French, and then to 
the Communists. Thrown into prison in 
1946, she escaped, joined the partisans. 
Today, in her bustling office in the palace, 
which because of its busyness she calls 
Le Moulin (the mill), she handles a be- 
wildering assortment of visitors and let- 
ters asking every sort of favor. from help 
in curbing an abusive husband to advice 
on a Latin essay. She manages the presi- 
dential palaces and mansions, but in spite 
of her connections ran for the National 
Assembly as an Independent. “I am very 
independent,” she explains. “It isn’t that 
I disagree with the majority party, but 
1 might in the future.” 

Three years ago Mme. Ngo began dip- 
ping into ancient files and poring over old 
laws and codes to draw up what was to 
become a declaration of independence for 
women. She wrote drafts in Vietnamese, 
French and English, sent them to legal 
experts all over the world for comment. 
Meanwhile, evoking the magic name of 
Trung, she rallied the women to the cause, 
soon began having sleepless nights and 
nightmares about the situations her bill 
did not cover, would furiously scribble 
notes in the night for the next day’s 
revision. 

The Fickle Ones. In the Assembly, the 
opposition was not large, but it was noisy. 
Male delegates talked interminably about 











MapaMe Nco & Fans 
More freedom for women, less license for men. 
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the value of tradition. Just when Mme. 
Ngo thought she had won them over in 
committee, they would wriggle free. “Real- 
ly,” complained Mme. Ngo, “men change 
their minds much more easily than wom- 
en.” But gradually, in an Assembly tightly 
controlled by her brother-in-law, the op- 
position melted, and last week the Family 
Bill became the law of the land. 

For an Asian nation it was a surprising 
law, and in some respects reflected the 
alien Western influence of Roman Cath- 
olic teaching (she and Diem are Catho- 
lics, while about 75° of the people are 
Buddhist ). From now on, any Vietnamese 
wife will be free to practice a profession, 
even if her husband says no. She will not 
have to marry against her will or live with 
her in-laws. Her husband will no longer 
be able to be unfaithful with impunity, 
nor will he be allowed to take his bastard 
children into the house as if they were 
legitimate, or repudiate his wife at whim. 
A married man, seen too often in the 
company of an unmarried woman, is apt 
to find himself having to explain his con- 
duct to the authorities. In the first ver- 
sion of the bill, divorce was outlawed en- 
tirely. But on this point, Mme. Ngo did 
not quite get her way: the Assembly 
passed an amendment empowering the 
President to grant divorces in cases where 
marriage had clearly become intolerable. 


LAOS 
The Two Motors 


The people of tiny Laos received in 
1957 some $48 million in U.S. aid—about 
$9,000,000 more than the U.S. Govern- 
ment disbursed to the three states of 
Nevada, New Hampshire and Vermont 
together. For a time last year, it looked 
seriously as though the Communists were 
going to get it all. 

Rickety Structure. The Reds were ev- 
erywhere, Two potent Communist powers, 
Red China and North Viet Nam, pressed 
against Laos’ borders. Native Commu- 
nists, led by Prince Souphanouvong, a 
member of the royal family, controlled 
the provinces of Samneua and Phongsaly. 
The two provinces were regained, but at 
a price: two Cabinet posts for the Com- 
munists and the incorporation of two 
Communist battalions in the small royal 
Laotian army. As a legal party, the Reds 
and their allies made further gains in the 
May elections, emerged with 21 of 59 seats 
in the National Assembly. Governmental 
graft, corruption and inefficiency were 
doing much of the Reds’ work for them. 
In November, Communist North Viet 
Nam, thinking it had Laos on the run, ac- 
cused it of border violations, then occu- 
pied a stretch of Laotian territory with 
3,000 troops. 

The capital city of Vientiane rang with 
rumors of a military coup; the Commu- 
nists under Prince Souphanouvong called 
for a meeting of the National Assembly, 
hoping to capitalize on the growing chaos. 
But Premier Phoui (pronounced Pwee) 
Sananikone, 55 (Time, Sept. 1), a muscu- 
lar and quick-witted six-footer, was ready 
for them. Last August he had formed a 
government shorn of the two Communist 
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Costs $1000 less to buy, $350 a year 
less to operate than an 
average car...yet no other car 
in its class performs so well 


“Best engineered economy car” is 
high praise from anyone. But that’s 
what an aircraft engineer writes 
about his new British TRIUMPH. 
He continues: 


“Good things do come in small 
packages. The motor is simple and 
compact, yet it’s got a surprising 
amount of ‘go’. And my TRIUMPH 
takes rougher treatment than any 
other car I ever owned.” 


The TRIUMPH Sedan is made by 
Standard-Triumph of Coventry, 
England—the same people who make 
the TRIUMPH TR-3 sports car. Since 
the company’s first cars appeared 
in 1903, they’ve gained a world-wide 
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Sedan $1699* Estate Wagon $1899* 
*At U.S. Ports of Entry. Slightly higher in the 


West. White wails extra. 


Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc., Dept.TS-19, 1745 Broadway, New York 19 
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Quick steering, and good visibility make TRIUMPH a dream to drive in traffic. 


Why aircraft engineer calls British TRIUMPH 
“best engineered” of economy cars 


reputation for fine engineering. And 
fine British engineering is very good 
indeed. Here’s what the 1959 Sedan 
can do. 


Well over 70 m.p.h.— 
40 miles to the gallon 


It goes faster than most cars of its 
kind. You can cruise all day at 65 
with no strain on the engine. The car 
will do up to 60,000 miles without a 
major overhaul—often 100,000. The 
unitized body takes the roughest 
treatment and stays rattle-free. 

Yet with all its performance, the 
TRIUMPH is a true economy car. 
Costs only $1699, Port of Entry. 
And its ultra-quiet engine gives you 
up to 40 miles per gallon. 


But is a TRIUMPH comfortable? 


The TRIUMPH is 5 feet shorter 


than a typical American car (much 


easier to drive and park). But there’s 
no wasteful overhang. So inside, you 
get 1 inch more front seat leg room 
and 3 inches more head room. 


Safety? You're surrounded by a 
body of solid Sheffield steel. With no 
big front end to peer over, visibility 
is excellent. And there are two brake 
shoes on each front wheel. 


How to get 
a demonstration 
There are now TRIUMPH dealers 
in every state—over 700 in all. Just 
phone the one nearest you. He’ll 
drive the car right to your door. Or 
drop in at his showroom if you pre- 
fer. But be sure to do one or the other 
soon. You see, we can’t describe 
the best part of all—the pleasure a 


TRIUMPH brings bac: to driving. 
That you must experience for 
yourself. 





TRIUMPH 


fine enginee 


5-door Estate Wagon. Same 


cu. ft. load space. 
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ministers. He instituted a currency re- 
form that allowed the Laotian kip to find 
its normal level of 80 to the dollar, and 
he brought a halt to the scandalous abuse 
of U.S. aid. 

Political Drift. Last week Premier 
Phoui gave the Communists the Assembly 
meeting they had been clamoring for. He 
strode to the podium in the yellow-walled 
National Assembly building, denounced 
the “subversive elements” in the country 
and derided the tactics of North Viet 
Nam which, “while accusing us. provokes 
us.” Insisting that Laos “must clearly state 
that it is on the side of the free world,” 
Phoui boldly asked the National Assembly 
to vote itself out of existence. Like many 
another Asian leader in recent months, 
Phoui was demanding the right to rule 
alone for a full year to arrest the nation’s 
political drift and shore up its economy. 

Clearly taken by surprise, Prince Sou- 
phanouvong was able to muster only 16 





Peter Robinson 


PREMIER Puovl 
All alone. 


of the 47 Assemblymen present to oppose 
the Premier. Armed with his new man- 
date, Phoui Sananikone promised Laotians 
a new constitution, pledged that the royal 
government would build dams and roads, 
improve communications, seek foreign in- 
vestments. He would rule, said the Pre- 
mier, through the “two essential motors” 
of an independent state: the army and 
the civil service. 

Prince Souphanouvong cried that 
Phoui’s taking of power was “illegal,” and 
some panicky Communist leaders lit out 
for the protection of North Viet Nam. 
Souphanouvong could not even count on 
the two Communist battalions that had 
been incorporated into the royal army, 
presumably with the intention of spread- 
ing discontent. Both Red battalions had 
been quietly disarmed and interned in 
separate camps, each under the custody 
of a heavily armed and loyal battalion of 
the royal Laotian army. 
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RED CHINA 
The Remolded Ones 


A year had passed, and as the 44,000 
civil servants and intellectuals trooped 
back to their desks in Peking, the Com- 
munist press could scarcely find words 
rapturous enough to describe the change 
that had come over them. The 44.000 had 
just completed a “year’s tempering in 
productive work.” Translation: they had 
been ideologically “remolded” by a year’s 
forced manual labor in the country. 

The intellectuals. burbled one Red 
newspaper, “braved wind and snow, trav- 
eled at night, lived in thatched huts built 
with their own hands. Sometimes it was 
so cold that the comrades could not sleep. 
The comrades would make a fire and sing 
around it.” So happy were these “heroes 
of the high mountains” that they forgot 
their “individualism, bureaucratism, and 
subjectivism and acquired labor concep- 
tion, mass conception, and collective con- 
ception. How the cadres love labor and 
have changed their mental outlook!” 

Scarves & Parades. In Hong Kong 
last week, one escaped cadre member had 
a different sort of story to tell. Lo Chih- 
ching was nine when the Communists 
took over Peking, and his first memories 
of the new regime were of wearing a gay 
red scarf and marching proudly in pa- 
rades. By the time he was eleven, he was 
lecturing his parents on the virtues of 
Communism. Then, one night during a 
government anti-corruption campaign, a 
band of party members broke into his 
house and ransacked it on the pretense of 
looking for ‘hidden treasure.” It was Lo’s 
first jolt, and soon there were others. 

His mother was forced to attend a 
public meeting at which her husband was 
denounced. A classmate denounced his 
own brother, and the brother exe- 
cuted. A 14-year-old girl denounced her 
father, and the father killed himself. A 
professor was denounced, went mad, and 
ended up “living in a pig sty.”” Lo himself 
was subjected to weeks of public criticism 
for reading pre-Communist novels rather 
than progressive ones. Then came the 
directive ordering all politically suspect 
students and intellectuals sent to the 
country to reform through manual labor. 

"Friendly Emulation.’ In Peking, Lo 
had heard much about what the govern- 
ment had done for the peasant, but the 
peasants in the village where he was sent 
had apparently been overlooked. They 
lived in mud huts, got bread only when 
they worked, got seven feet of cloth a 
year with which to clothe themselves. 
Bitter and resentful, they never com- 
plained, for “everyone is afraid in China.” 
Lo worked 16 hours a day, slept in his 
clothes to keep warm, did not take a 
bath for three months. Finally, he hit 
upon a way to escape. 

He decided to show his superiors how 
“positive” he was by challenging his com- 
rades to “friendly emulation in work.” 
He was so successful that one day he 
was permitted to walk to Peking for a 
holiday. There, he wrote a letter full of 
subtle hints to some relatives in Hong 


was 








Kong. The relatives got the hints, later 
sent him a cable saying his father was 
dying. Lo was by now so trusted that 
he was allowed to go to Hong Kong. 


WOMEN 
The Matriarchs 


Though Asia is not a women’s world, its 
two biggest powers were reported about 
to honor women who bear great names. 

In India Prime Minister Nehru’s hand- 
some 41-year-old daughter. Indira Gan- 
dhi, emerged as the leading candidate for 
the presidency of the Congress Party, a 
post held previously by both her father 
and her grandfather. A veteran politician 
and a sloe-eyed, animated woman, Indira 
is married to M.P. Feroze Gandhi (no kin 
to the Mahatma), has two young sons, is a 
determined left-winger and a close confi- 
dante of her father, as well as his official 
hostess. The only foreseeable bar to her 
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INDIRA GANDHI 


With father. 


election next month would be Nehru’s dis- 
approval, and, in accepting the nomina- 
tion, Indira remarked: “I don’t think he 
is very happy about it.” 

In Red China the government chair- 
manship has been vacant since Mao Tse- 
tung stepped down in December (while 
hanging on to his all-powerful chairman- 
ship of the party). In the rumor mills of 
Hong Kong the favored candidate to suc- 
ceed him is Soong Ching-ling (Madame 
Sun Yat-sen), 68-year-old widow of the 
founder of the Chinese Republic, and sis- 
ter of Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Though 
not a member of the Communist Party, 
Madame Soong has often been trotted 
out to endorse Red policies. Long regard- 
ed by many an overseas Chinese as a cul- 
tured, sincere woman, she is both admired 
and pitied as a bird in a lacquered cage, 
singing the tunes the Communists want 
sung. As President of Red China, she 
would be a respectable figurehead. 
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"What-um you call putt-putt?" 


. asked the American tourist. "We call it 
Johnson, just as you do,” answered the Eskimo. 

But hardly a putt-putt. The Diomede 
Islanders depend on Johnson outboard motors 
to drive their skin-covered long boats across 
the treacherous Bering Strait to Nome, 
Alaska, where they sell their handcrafts and 






replenish their food supplies every summer 

You can depend on Johnson, too. It pro- 
vides the instant starts and reliable power 
you need for skiing, fishing, pleasure cruising 
With Johnson and other products of Outboard 
Marine Corporation you can count on won- 
derful times outdoors. 


for work and play millions depend on the products of 


OUTBOARD MARINE 
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LATIN AMERICAN AIRLIFT! Fly refrigerators to venezueLa? Of course! 
Appliance makers have proved Pan Am Clipper* Cargo is the surest, easiest 


and—in terms of TOTAL cost—the most economical way to deliver the goods! 





Cordova's refrigerator 


the chairman of the board ? 


Overseas marketing problems vanish 
in air with the Pan Am Profit Lift! 


The whole wide world is your market when you ship 
via Pan Am Clipper Cargo! 

For air cargo holds the answer to so many problems 
of doing business abroad. 

Air cargo can cut shipping costs. Example—you can 
airlift a refrigerator from Miami to Caracas for 
$432. And that’s total cost. You pay no “hidden” 
crating, insurance or warehousing charges... whereas 
total cost by sea can be 10 times the ocean freight rate! 


Swift air cargo can eliminate expensive overseas 
warehousing, reduce inventory, smooth out produc- 


ALL THIS AND A“JET ASSIST" TOO! 


ONLY THE PAN AM PROFIT LIFT 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD. No other airline can 
match Pan Am’s number of direct flights to and from the 6 
continents. Result: no unnecessary transshipments, no time- 
wasting layovers. 


WORLD'S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS. You can check 
available space on any Pan Am flight from the U. S. in just 
4 seconds, thanks to “PAT” — electronic Pan Am Teleregister. 
Reserved or unreserved, all Clipper Cargo is expedited. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIR CARGO CARRIER. Pan Am 


tion flow, shorten the gap between manufacture and 
delivery, speed up payments. 

Air cargo opens new markets. You get there “‘fustest 
with the mostest!” 

And make note of this: Pan Am, and only Pan Am, 
offers you all the advantages of the Pan Am Profit 
Lift—the most comprehensive, convenient and cost- 
saving service of any overseas cargo carrier. 


A fair trial will prove the case. All it takes is the 
Pan Am Profit Lift—and the right executive! 


Contact your cargo agent, forwarder or Pan Am. 


OFFERS THESE FIVE “EXCLUSIVES”: 


handles over 90% more overseas cargo than any other 
airline. Experienced personnel keep track of your shipment 
every step of the way. 

WORLD'S MOST MODERN AIR FLEET. Your goods travel first-class 
when they fly via Clipper Cargo. Up-to-the-minute equipment 
includes pressurized and temperature-controlled planes. 


“DOORSTEP” SERVICE FROM ANYWHERE IN THE U.S. If your 
town has a highway, railroad or airport, you can ship overseas 
by Pan Am. Just call your cargo agent. forwarder or Pan Am. 


AND NOW— MORE “LIFT,"" MORE SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE, THANKS TO NEW JET CLIPPERS! 


PAN AML 


*Trade Mark, Reg., U. 5. Pat. Off. 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD SS 
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. Canal 12, Escuela de Television 
DesPAIGNE’s Tria, & EXECUTION 
‘Kill them, kill them," cried the crowd. 
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CUBA 


The Vengeful Visionary 
(See Cover) 

The executioner’s rifle cracked across 
Cuba last week, and around the world 
voices hopefully cheering for a new democ- 
racy fell still. The men who had just won 
a popular revolution for old ideals—for 
democracy, justice and honest govern- 
ment—themselves picked up the arrogant 
tools of dictatorship. As its public urged 
them on, the Cuban rebel army shot more 
than 200 men, summarily convicted in 
drumhead courts, as torturers and mass 
murderers for the fallen Batista dictator- 
ship. The constitution, a humanitarian 
document forbidding capital punishment, 
was overridden. 

The only man who could have silenced 
the firing squads was Fidel Castro Ruz, 
the 32-year-old lawyer, fighter and vision- 
ary who led the rebellion. And Castro 
was in no mood for mercy. “They are 
criminals,” he said. “Everybody knows 
that. We give them a fair trial. Mothers 
come in and say, ‘This man killed my 
son.’ ’’ To demonstrate, Castro offered to 
stage the courts-martial in Havana’s Cen- 
tral Park—an unlikely spot for cool jus- 
tice but perfect for a modern-day Ma- 
dame Defarge. 

In the trials rebels acted as prosecutor, 
defender and judge. Verdicts, quickly 
reached, were as quickly carried out. In 
Santiago the show was under the personal 
command of Fidel’s brother Ratl, 28, a 
slit-eyed man who had already executed 
30 “informers” during two years of guer- 
rilla war. Raul’s firing squads worked in 
relays, and they worked hour after hour. 
Said Raul: “There's always a priest on 
hand to hear the last confession.” 

In a Mass Grave. The biggest blood- 
letting took place one morning at San- 
tiago’s Campo de Tiro firing range, in 
sight of the San Juan Hill, where Ted- 
dy Roosevelt charged. A bulldozer ripped 
out a trench 4o ft. long, 10 ft. wide and 
1o ft. deep. At nearby Boniato prison, six 
priests heard last confessions. Before 
dawn buses rolled out to the range and 
the condemned men dismounted, their 
hands tied, their faces drawn. Some plead- 
ed that they had been rebel sympathizers 
all along; some wept; most stood silent. 
One broke for the woods, was caught and 
dragged back. Half got blindfolds. 

A priest led two of the prisoners through 
the glare of truck headlights to the edge 
of the trench and then stepped back. Six 
rebel executioners fired, and the bodies 
jackknifed into the grave. Two more pris- 
oners stepped forward, then two more 
and two more—and the grave slowly 
filled. Lieut. Enrique Despaigne, charged 
with 53 murders, got a three-hour reprieve 
at the request of TV cameramen, who 
wanted the light of a full dawn. 

When his turn came, Despaigne was al- 
lowed to write a note to his son, smoke a 
final cigarette and—to show his scorn 


and nerve—to shout the order for his 
own execution, On a hill overlooking 
the range, a crowd gathered and cheered 
as each volley rang out. “Kill them, kill 
them,” the spectators bellowed. As the 
death toll reached 52 and the pit was 
halfway full, one rebel muttered: “Get it 
over quickly. I have a pain in my soul.” 

By noon 7o prisoners had died. The 
Santiago rebels also sentenced ten men 
to ten-year jail terms and acquitted 47. 
In Camagiiey 19 prisoners were shot, in 
Matanzas twelve, in Santa Clara 30, in 
Cienfuegos eight. Almost all were fol- 
lowed by a coup de gréce—two .45 slugs 
fired into the head of a man already dead. 
Havana jails held 800 accused men; the 
government estimated that, in all, 2,000 
would stand trial. 

Misgivings. The world looked on, tried 
to understand the provocation, boggled at 
the bloodshed. Uruguay’s U.N. delegate, 
Argentina’s Cuban ambassador, liberal 
U.S, Senator Wayne Morse, all protested. 
Puerto Rico’s Governor Luis Mufioz Ma- 
rin was “perturbed.” Castro’s answer: 
“We have given orders to shoot every last 
one of those murderers, and if we have to 
oppose world opinion to carry out justice, 
we are ready to do it.” He added a few 
irresponsible crowd ple s: “If the Amer- 
icans do not like what is happening, they 
can send in the Marines; then there will be 
200,000 gringos dead. We will make 
trenches in the streets.” Although the U.S. 
had done nothing more than recognize his 
regime swiftly, he denounced “cannon di- 
plomacy” and called for a rally of 500,000 
this week in Havana. 
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No Cuban voices rose in protest, 
though there were doubtless many private 
misgivings. Sticking up for calm justice 
might be misinterpreted as sticking up for 
the tyrant Batista—a dangerous practice 
in Cuba today. Overwhelming public opin- 
ion, especially among women, urged the 
firing squads on. 

As he walked with his entourage through 
the lobby of the Havana Hilton last week, 
Castro stopped to talk with two old wom- 
en, who blubbered a request that their 
murdered sons be avenged. “It is because 
of people like you,” said Castro, hugging 
the pair, “that I am determined to show 
no mercy.” All over Cuba, the justly ag- 
grieved, the crackpot patriots and anyone 
who just wanted to square a minor ac- 
count filled their black notebooks with 
the names of new candidates for rebel 
justice. Fidel Castro estimated that fewer 
than 450 would be shot; Raul Castro 
bragged that “a thousand may die.” 

A Special Moral Climate. The specta- 
cle of Cuban killing Cuban and calling it 
justice was nothing new to history. Two 
of the country’s rulers deservedly got the 
nickname “Butcher” (see box). Men still 
alive today saw the carnage of Spanish 
rule, and their sons died in the streets in 
the 1933 massacre. Capable of high ideal- 
ism and warm generosity, Cubans are also 
endowed to the full with the Latin capac- 
ity for brooding revenge and blood purges. 
Two wrongs, in many Cuban minds, do 
make a right. They quote a Spanish prov- 
erb: ‘Have patience and you will see your 
enemy’s funeral procession.” 

This set of mind fed, under Batista, on 
a rich diet of police terrorism, often stark- 
ly visible. Many of the Batista cops who 
faced the firing squads last week were 
proved killers whose twisted minds drew 
pleasure from pain. To extract secrets 
from captured rebels, they yanked out 
fingernails. carbonized hands and feet in 
red-hot vises. Castration was a major 
police weapon. 

Bodies were left in sun-speckled streets 
as police warnings. One Santiago cop of 
the Batista regime, trying to break down 
a rebel woman, brought one of her broth- 
er’s eyeballs on a platter to her cell. Other 
rebels were forced to watch their wives 
raped by cops. A U.S. resident of Santiago, 
who chanced upon Police Chief Rafael 
Salas Canizares shooting four young rebels 
dead in the street, reported: ‘He was in a 
state of maniacal ecstasy—face flushed, 
eyes bright, breathing hard.” 

But reporters trying to run down atroc- 
ity stories often found them to be rumors 
or plants. And Batista had streaks of mer- 
cy: most of today’s rebel leaders, includ- 
ing the Castros, once jailed, were freed by 
Batista and lived to fight him again. 

Habitual Corruption. Political moral- 
ity under Batista, while conforming to a 
half-century of practice, hardly lived up 
to the idealistic constitution. During his 
seven years the gross national product 
soared from $2 billion to $2.6 billion, but 
the public debt rose from $200 million to 
$1.5 billion. Corruption ranged all the way 
from army sergeants who stole chickens to 
Batista himself, who shared with his 
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cronies a 30% kickback on public-works 
contracts. Potbellied Chief of Staff Fran- 
cisco Tabernilla and his family made off 
with the entire army retirement fund of 
$40 million. Havana storekeepers who 
wanted to attract crowds by having a bus- 
stop sign out front could get one any 
time—for a flat payment of $4,000 to 
traffic officials. 

In Batista’s last years Havana became 
the Western Hemisphere’s capital of lust 
and license, with touches of depravity and 
opulence unmatched anywhere. Brothels, 
such as the Mambo Club, with chic girls, 
matronly overseers and a consulting phy- 
sician, catered to U.S. tourists. Cheaper 
cribs along Virtues Street enticed Cubans. 
There were 10,000 harlots and as many 
panderers. Payoffs from prostitution and 
gambling ran into the millions and were 
efficiently organized, e.g., Batista’s broth- 
er-in-law had charge of slot machines. 

Graft and terror inflamed Cuba's people 
against Batista and helped add Cuba to 
Latin America’s four-year chain of demo- 
cratic upheavals. But in Argentina, Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, the army, while 
shucking its dictator-boss, remained near- 
ly intact and moderated the transition to 
free elections. In Cuba, as in the Mexico 
of 1910, the people rose to smash the 
army. The only force left in Cuba is fide- 
lismo, an adherence to whatever scheme 
pops into the hero’s mind. 

Living on Euphoria. Fidel Castro him- 
self is egotistic, impulsive, immature, dis- 
organized. A spellbinding romantic, he can 
talk spontaneously for as much as five 
hours without strain. He hates desks— 
behind which he may have to sit to run 
Cuba. He sleeps irregularly or forgets to 
sleep, living on euphoria. He has always 
been late for everything, whether leading 
a combat patrol or speaking last week to 
the Havana Rotary Club, where a blue- 
ribbon audience waited 4} hours for his 
arrival. Wildly, he blasted U.S. arms aid 
to Batista, but he paid a friendly call at 
I a.m. on the ambassador from Britain, 
which sold tanks and planes to Batista for 
nearly a year after the U.S. had stopped. 

Castro has the Cuban moralistic streak 
in spades, showing no apparent affection 
for money or soft living. He considers 
himself a Roman Catholic but is also im- 
pressed by Patriot José Marti’s anti- 
clerical tomes. He has to be cajoled into 
changing his filthy fatigue jacket. His 
only luxury is s0¢ Montecristo cigars. 

He is full of soaring, vaguely leftist 
hopes for Cuba's future but has no clear 
program. Other Latin American leaders 
trust his democratic professions, hope 
that his shortcomings will not bring on 
disorder and another dictatorship. 

Symbol on a Hill. Castro has confi- 
dence, physical courage, shrewdness, gen- 
erosity and luck—qualities that will one 
day plant his statue in some Havana 
plaza. He won his long war not by fighting 
but by perching in sublime self-confidence 
on the highest mountain range in Cuba 
for more than two years, proving that 
Batista could be flouted. He became the 
symbol of his rebellious country, pulled 
quarreling rebel factions together and in- 















Associated Press 
CASTRO IN HAVANA 
"lam determined to show no mercy." 


spired them to face down a modern army. 

“T was born in Oriente province. That's 
like Texas for Americans,”” says Fidel 
Castro, in explanation of his feats. “It is 
the biggest province in Cuba. We do the 
most work, we make the most rum and 
sugar, we make the most money too. We 
hate dictators.” 

The Planter's Son, Castro’s father, 
Angel Castro, a penniless immigrant from 
the Spanish region of Galicia, had already 
worked hard and made plenty of money 
by the time Fidel was born in 1926. Fidel 
Castro grew up as the planter’s son on a 
$500,000 sugar plantation at Mayari, 50 
miles from Santiago. He was in love with 
guns from the time he fired his first .22, 
hunting in the mountains where he would 
one day return, an outlaw. From the age 
of eight he spent most of his time at a 
Roman Catholic boarding school in San- 
tiago; his younger brother Raul, a quarrel- 
some, envious youngster of five, tagged 
along. “For the next eleven years,” a 
priest recalls, “we Jesuits had Fidel.” 

Moving to Havana, Castro enrolled at 
the Jesuits’ Belén College, got interested 
in politics. Like many another Cuban stu- 
dent, he kept a revolver or two around the 
dormitory. He worked his way up through 
student politics at Belén and Havana Uni- 
versity (1945-50), got hauled in twice for 
questioning about political murders. 

In 1947, when the vanguard of 1,100 
hot-eyed Caribbean revolutionaries set 
out in a ship from Cuba’s eastern coast, 
bound east to invade Dictator Rafael Leo- 
nidas_ Trujillo's Dominican Republic, 
idealistic Fidel Castro was aboard. Cuban 
gunboats intercepted the rebels and Cas- 
tro swam three miles to shore, his Tommy 
gun still on his back. He turned to law, 
defended a few friends in political trouble, 
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a few farmers evicted from their plots: he 
honeymooned in New York with his bride 
Mirtha, fathered a son named Fidel. set- 
tled down in Havana. At 2:43 on the 
morning of March to, 1952. Fulgencio 
Batista—who had been Cuba's behind- 
the-scenes ruler for some ten vears 

seized Cuba by army coup. Castro. a can- 
didate for Congress in the elections that 
Batista canceled, at once found his cause. 

He sold his law books and car, recruited 
his brother Ral and 1s50-odd friends 
raised $20,000 for guns and contraband 
army uniforms. At dawn on July 26, 1953 
Fidel Castro led a column of 13 cars to 
the walls of Santiago’s bristling Moncada 
barracks, a yellow stone pile where 1.000 
Batista troops lay sleeping. A suspicious 
Jeep patrol came up. Castro. then 26 
stepped out. raised his twelve-gauge shot- 
gun and shot his first man. “That was the 
mistake,” he recalls. “I had told them all 
to do what I did, and they all opened 
fire.” The attack was stopped cold; Ba- 
tista’s cops rounded up and shot 75 of 
Castro's men. Intervention by church 
friends in Santiago saved the Castro boys. 

Months in Solitary. Fidel’s trial, on 
charges of leading an armed uprising, was 
all that a lawyer-revolutionary could 
ask. Rising for a three-hour oration, Cas- 
tro described the attack in fearless de- 
tail, diagnosed Cuba's social ills—‘The 
goo,ocoo farmers and workers, miserably 
exploited, with perennial work their only 
future and the grave their only rest.” He 
denounced Batista’s corruption and tyr- 
anny We were born in a free country 
and we would rather see this island sink 
to the bottom of the ocean than consent 
to be anybody's slave.” Concluding, he 
said: “I know that for me imprisonment 
will be harder than it ever was for anyone 
but I do not fear it, as I do not fear the 
fury of the miserable tyrant who killed 
my brothers. Condemn me! It does not 
matter! History will absolve me!” The 
judge, unmoved, sentenced Fidel to 15 
vears, Raul to 13. 

Fidel served seven months in solitary 
confinement on the Isle of Pines, passing 
the time by memorizing an English dic- 
tionary. His wife, whose father had be 
come a Cabinet minister's aide, divorced 
him. Then Batista, cocky and prosperous 
declared an amnesty in 1955 for political 
prisoners, including Castro. 

Castro went to Mexico to recruit men 
and money. One summer evening in 1956 
he stole across the Rio Grande near 
McAllen, Texas. Castro spent the next 
day in McAllen’s Casa de Palmas Hotel 
with the richest Batista-hater of all; ex- 
President Carlos Prio Socarras, 55, who 
had been bounced from office by the dic- 
tator’s coup eight months before his term 
was up and began plotting so persistently 
that he is still under U.S. indictment for 
violating the Neutrality Act. “Here was 
the timber of a hero,” said Prio. As Presi- 
dent, Prio had grafted a fortune; he prom- 
ised to back Castro with arms and cash. 

Back in Mexico City, Castrq called on 
Spanish Colonel Alberto Bayo, onetime 
fighter against Franco. Said Castro: “You 
know all about guerrillas. You will teach 
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chips off this old block 


1AcING uP to 20 million bowlers is no 
iz cinch for the poor pins. Battered 
and bounced by the balls, handled and 
rehandled by automatic pinsetters, few 
bowling pins could survive the 1000- 
game mark, until a new type of resin 
coating got into action. 

To apply this new coating efficiently, 
Brunswick needed an exceptionally 
powerful sclvent. They found it in a 
special Shell product, which has great 
solvency for resin solids. 


As a result, Brunswick-Balke-Collender’s 
Dura-King bowling pins now last for 
2000 games or more. They do not chip 
or scratch easily, They stay clean and 
bright longer—offer bowlers a better 
target. 

r r y 
Developing high-purity solvents for 
better finishes is just one example of 
Shell Research. You benefit by this re- 
search whenever you say “Fill ‘er up” 
at your neighborhood Shell Station. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 


. SHELL OIL COMPANY 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY, leading manu- 
facturer of bowling equipment, doubles the life of its Red Crown 
Dura-King Pins with the help of a product of Shell Research. 
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Mrs. Igor Cassini says: 





I believe the Lincoln has more chic 


than the other fine cars? 


‘Its a matter of personal taste. But to me, 


its simple elegance makes it more beautiful .” 


Naturally, we agree with Mrs. Cassini, wife of society spokesman Cholly 
Knickerbocker. After all, we designed the 1959 Lincoln tor people whose 


tastes lead them to the trim, the elegant and the uncluttered. 


There's another striking difference between the Lincoln and other fine cars. 
Simply that Lincoln, for all its beauty, has not sacrificed an inch of comfort 


and spac 10USNECSS, 


For one thing, it's easier to get in and out through the wider door frames. 
And once inside, you'll find almost four more inches of shoulder room. In the 
yack seat, some models are almost a third of a person W ider. [he seats are the 
1eight of a comfortable easychair, thanks to the Lincoln Uniframe Construc 


tion. You never feel awkward or cramped. 


If you are a fine-car buyer, won't you make a comparison between Lincoln 
and other fine cars? Sit in them. Drive them. We think you'll agree: this is 


the year for you to consider making the change to Lincoln. 











Lincoln for 1959 
Classic beauty...unexcelled craftsmanship 


NCOLN DIVISION FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Well-seasoned, ready to serve 
Americas second largest telephone system / 


At Gen Tel, service is a “specialty of the house.” 


We're putting out in every way to give the users of our 342 million 
phones the finest communication possible. 


Example: by installing new phones at a record-setting pace, we 

are enabling more people to communicate with one another. 
ERAL Example: by developing new products and introducing new equip- 
‘ ' ment, we are enabling more people to communicate more easily. 
; EPHONE Gen Tel is determined to give its growing “family” nothing but 
the best. We know how vital the telephone is in modern American 


life. Our job is to make it even more convenient and economical. 


In short, we aim to please. And we're proud to say that, in terms 
of up-to-the-minute telephone service, Gen Tel is zero-ing in on 


= Fe the target! 
eT Hil Ts General Telephone Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Sy 6° x 
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us.” Bayo sold his furniture factory, rent- 
ed a big hacienda in the shadow of the 
volcano Popocatepetl, and taught hit- 
and-run warfare to 80-odd irregulars as- 
sembled by Castro. 

“Well,” said Fidel one day, “you are 
telling us tactics for cowards.”’ “No,” 
said Bayo, “for intelligent people. You 
cannot go in there and face 21,000 well- 
equipped troops in open battle. You are 
going to be there like mosquitoes. Your 
attack on Moncada was a big mistake.” 
Castro, who had already named his move- 
ment “26th of July” for the date of the 
Moncada attack, was hurt. But he force- 
marched his rebels through the moun- 
tains 15 hours a day, learned mapmaking, 
bomb making and marksmanship. On Nov. 
26, 1956, Castro and 81 revolutionaries 
set to sea from Tuxpam on the Gulf of 
Mexico aboard their Prio-bought 62-ft. 
yacht Gramma. 

Decimation. Six days later Castro 
landed on the southern shore of Oriente 
province, to be met by Batista’s 1st Regi- 
ment. Only a dozen rebels escaped the 
slaughter. Among them were Cuba's fu- 
ture leaders: Fidel and Raul Castro, 
an Argentine surgeon named Ernesto 
(“Che”) Guevara, a onetime New York 
dishwasher named Camilo Cienfuegos, a 
Havana rebel named Faustino Pérez. 

Twenty days’ march from the beach, 
the few remaining rebels reached blessed 
refuge in the Sierra Maestra, a wilderness 
of sheer cliffs, snarled liana vines and 
pockets of thick, orange mud. Batista, in 
a fatal mistake, overconfidently withdrew 
his troops. Castro and his men lived on 
plantains and mangos—and waited. The 
first break came from José (‘Pepe’) 
Figueres, President of Costa Rica, 800 
miles to the southwest. To a_ hastily 
cleared Sierra airstrip, Socialist Figueres 
sent a twin-engined Beechcraft loaded 
with rifles, Tommy guns, ammunition and 
grenades. “I felt sorry for that man,” 
Pepe explained. 

Again and again Batista’s army an- 
nounced that “the campaign is almost 
won.” But his 1,000 barracks-fat  sol- 
diers around the Sierra Maestra showed 
less and less hunger for the fight. In the 
long stalemate the rebel army grew in 
size and fervor. Castro talked and talked 
of his dreams for Cuba, sitting up until 
dawn in the huts of the guajiros—the 
squatters who farm the rugged mountains. 
“It is not right,” he said, “that a man 
should go to prison for robbery when he 
is able to work, wants to work and can- 
not find a job.” The guajiros nodded 
gravely and joined up. 

Pressagentry. Castro showed a natural 
flair for publicity. Rebel beards, originally 
grown for lack of shaving gear. gave the 
revolt a trademark. Astigmatic from birth, 
Castro was seldom caught with his spec- 
tacles on. “A leader does not wear glass- 
es.” he said. 

Newsmen from all over the world rated 
top priority with rebel couriers, who es- 
corted them into the hills. For his 1957 
interview with New York 7imesman Her- 
bert Matthews, Castro made a dangerous 
trip to the foothills, got invaluable pub- 
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licity from the U.S.’s most prestigious 
paper. Other reporters, getting past army 
checkpoints as “engineer” or “sugar plant- 
er,” had to make an arduous climb, but 
they were rewarded with long. friendly 
chats. To oblige CBS. the rebels took in 
160 lbs. of television equipment. One big- 
paper correspondent on his way up was 
crestfallen to discover a reporter from 
Boy’s Life on his way down. 

The Underground. The new hope nour- 
ished a deadly and dedicated underground 
in and out of Cuba, devoted to terror, 
arms smuggling. espionage, fund raising. 
The rebels planted bombs in Havana, 
sometimes too in a night, in gambling 
joints, movie hou The police and Ba- 
tista’s dreaded Military Intelligence Serv- 
ice counter-terrorized Cuba by killing sus- 
pected underground members, leaving 








a Andrew St. George 
Rati Castro 
With the arrogant tools of dictatorship. 


their bodies on busy sidewalks to be seen 
by stenographers going to work. In re- 
prisal a Santiago mother placed a wreath 
at night on the exact spot where her son 
was slain. An arrogant cop kicked the 
flowers away next morning and was blown 
to bits by the bomb beneath. 

Abroad, rebel sympathizers perfected 
means for buying and” smuggling arms. 
Castro’s brother Raul, commanding a col- 
umn of recruits as big as Fidel’s, kept an 
airstrip open on mountain pastures. By 
spring of 1958 arms flights became big 
and frequent—notably from rich Vene- 
zuela, which had just thrown off a dicta- 
torship. Cubans in Florida regularly flew 
planeloads of arms from small airports in 
Broward County and at Ocala and Lake- 
land, once made a fire-bomb run. 

The arms were whatever the world’s 
dealers had to offer—lItalian sporting 
rifles, ancient Mausers, nickel-plated re- 
volvers, Springfields, Garands and car- 
bines. Delivered, they cost an average of 
$1,000 each. Castro handled each muni- 
tions shipment with care and glee before 


passing it on to new recruits. “Bullets 
come by vintages, like wine,” he explained, 
“especially Latin American bullets. Mexi- 
can "55 is a good year, ‘52 not so good.” 

To buy arms, the rebels had money to 
spare. Collections in the U.S. came to 
$25,000 a month. Rich Havana sympathiz- 
ers donated as much as $50,000 each, and 
the dues from the Havana underground 
yielded another $25,000 monthly. Contri- 
butions and nonredeemable “bond issues” 
in Venezuela raised $200,000. Companies 
operating in eastern Cuba began paying 
“taxes” to the rebels. As a hedge against 
the future, Sugar Baron Julio Lobo, one of 
Cuba’s richest men, kicked in $100,000. 

Toward the end of 1958, the rebels be- 
gan moving west. Ex-Dishwasher Camilo 
Cienfuegos marched a column into the 
hills of Camagiiey. In December the reb- 
els launched a “battle for Santa Clara”— 
a city of 150,000 in Las Villas. A column 
led by Che Guevara quickly took the 
streets, the Batista army as quickly re- 
treated to its fortress post, and in five days 
of shooting 60 died. 

The rebels knew that they were gaining, 
but they did not realize that victory was 
so close at hand. On Christmas Eve a 
priest climbed the hills to report to Castro 
that General Eulogio Cantillo, commander 
of Moncada Barracks, would like to have 
a chat. Castro celebrated by coming down 
to the family farm at Mayari, his first 
visit in four years. “Oh, what a party we 
had that night!” says his mother. “His 
soldiers were all over the place. and he 
bought $1,000 worth of beef to feed the 
people from all around.” 

Triumphal Sweep. A week later Ba- 
tista ignominiously fled to Dominican Re- 
public exile, and his army surrendered. 
Rebel Commanders Guevara and Cien- 
fuegos sped into Havana in captured tanks 
and took over the key garrisons, Cabafia 
Fortress and Camp Columbia. For the 
next week Fidel Castro received the ova- 
tion of his islanders in a triumphal west- 
ward sweep. Even before he reached Ha- 
vana, the record shops were selling a new 
guaracha: 


Fidel has arrived, 

Fidel has arrived. 

Now we Cubans are freed 
From the claws of the tyrant. 


Fidel Castro had won by following Colo- 
nel Bayo’s instructions almost to the let- 
ter. In a much publicized war, his small 
attacks and quick withdrawals held rebel 
casualties to a mere 250 men—less than 
the U.S. traffic toll over the New Year 
weekend—and he had taken only about 
4oo enemy lives at the front. 

In his first post-victory action, Castro 
distributed the top army commands to 
Gramma veterans: Rail Castro in Santia- 
go, Cienfuegos at Havana’s Camp Colum- 
bia, Che Guevara at Cabana Fortress. 

Preaching the Dream. Castro himself 
took to balconies and street corners for 
a marathon of three-hour orations, end- 
lessly repeating his visionary plans to 
“purify” Cuba. “I want to go back to the 
Sierra Maestra,”’ he said, “and build roads 
and hospitals and a_ school-city for 
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HE first tourist to ¢he balmy island of Cuba went ashore 

Oct. 28, 1492, sword in one hand, cross im the other, 
saying: “The most beautiful land human eyes have ever 
beheld.” The gentle Siboney Indians left their hammocks 
and met Christopher Columbus, crying: “Peace, we are 
friends.” A quarter of a century after Columbus’ first voy- 
age to the New World, Cuba’s gold and precious woods 
adorned Madrid, and many Indians had died of overwork 
and by their own hands, Blackbirders slid into Havana 
harbor with Negro slaves, and on their wretched backs 
rose an elegant, sugar-based society of stately mansions. 

The U.S. cast covetous eyes at the ‘Pearl of the Antilles”; 
Thomas Jefferson said: “We must have Cuba.” But while 
other Spanish colonies rebelled, Cuba reveled in its reputa- 
tion as Spain’s “Ever Faithful Isle.” Not until 1868 did 
revolution start. A planter named Carlos Manuel de Cés- 
pedes, crying “Freedom or Death,” burned his hacienda 
near the town of Yara, freed his slaves and began a 30-year 
struggle. Maximo (“The Fox’) Gomez and Antonio (‘The 
Lion”) Maceo rallied 26,000 Cubans to the “Grito de Yara 
[Cry of Yara]” and fought a hit-and-run war. In 1878 
the Spaniards offered political reforms, then betrayed their 
promises. The Ten Year War cost 258,000 lives. 

The Poet-Hero. In 1895 a frail, romantic poet renewed 
the call to freedom. He was José Marti, who had spent 
six months in ball and chain for such lines as: 


Oh, how sweet it is when one dies 
Fighting audaciously for one’s country.* 


Marti re-recruited the Lion and the Fox, and on April rr, 
1895 landed in Oriente, the rebel lair. Six weeks later, at 42, 
he died sweetly in battle, and Cuba got its national hero. 

Spain vowed: “Cuba shall remain Spanish though it takes 
the last man and the last peseta.” Rebel General Gémez 
vowed: “We will be free, though we have to raise a tomb 
in each home.” New York Herald Correspondent Stephen 
Bonsal, father of the new U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, visited 
Havana's Laurel Ditch, the Spanish execution ground, and 
wrote: “Clots of dark human blood, as we slipped on it, 
clung to our feet like glue. In the wall, a thousand ghastly 
bullet holes.” Spain’s efficient, Prussian-descended General 
Valeriano (“The Butcher”) Weyler, the elegant Marquis of 
Tenerife, decreed that the noncombatants be rounded up 
into huge concentration camps. In Havana province alone, 


*Paraphrasing Horace: “Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
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50,000 prisoners starved to death. After the U.S.S. Maine 
exploded in Havana harbor, the U.S. outcry seb a 
declaration vf war, sent the Marines and Teddy Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders to free Cuba. 

Major General Leonard Wood, original commander of 
the Rough Riders, moved up to govern Cuba, and in 90 
days stamped out the Aédes aegypti mosquito, freeing 
Havana of yellow fever for the first time in 140 years. 
Four years after the U.S. marched in, it marched out. 

“President of 1,000 Murders.” Marti had predicted 
that “rascals will struggle to infest politics.” After the 
administration of First President Tomas Estrada Palma 
(1902-06), who died in poverty, Cuba never knew an honest 
President. No. 2 retired to a $250,000 mansion; No, 3 
parlayed $1,000,000 into $30 million to $40 million; No. 4 
was known as “the peseta stealer.” No. 5, Gerardo (“The 
Butcher”) Machado (1925-33), coupled graft with terror, 
rode in a $30,000 armored car, had some of his victims fed 
to the sharks. President Franklin D. Roosevelt dispatched 
suave Diplomat Sumner Welles to smooth the way for the 
unseating of the “President of a thousand murders.” Welles 
began a subtle campaign against Machado inside the army 
itself, and one afternoon Battalion No. 1 of the Cabana 
Fortress trained its guns on the yellow-domed palace, where- 
upon Machado cried; “All right, my boys, I’m through,” 
and flew off to Nassau. A delirious crowd looted the pal- 
ace, lynched 18 Machado henchmen and terrorists. 

After 1933, Cuba had seven Presidents in seven years, 
dependent always on the kingmaker, Fulgencio Batista, an 
orderly-room sergeant who filled the vacuum after Machado. 
Said he; “I think it would be criminal to take advantage 
of the power I have achieved; I can never become Presi- 
dent.” In 1940 he became President. After four years 
Batista allowed his hand-picked successor to be defeated in 
Cuba’s first honest election and retired to Daytona Beach 
to enjoy his graft. The administrations of Ramon Grau San 
Martin (1944-48) and Carlos Prio Socarras (1948-52) re- 
spected civil liberties but mot the treasury. Prio amassed 
millions by the time he fled Batista’s coup. 

Despite the looting, Cuba kept growing. Machado’s graft- 
ridden, 7oo-mile cross-island highway became the avenue 
for thriving commerce; Batista’s bribe of high wages to 


workers widened the consumer class, gave Cuba a living 
standard not far short of booming Puerto Rico's. Today 
Cuba is 759% literate, boasts some of the most advanced 
social and labor legislation in the hemisphere. 
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20,000 children. We must have teachers— 
a heroine in every classroom.” He prom- 
ised a homestead law to give the guajiro 
squatters title to the poor mountain plots 
they farm. The army would be a “peo- 
ple’s army” built around los barbudos, 
the bearded veterans from the hills. He 
even had ideas on diet: “The silliest 
thing I know is that Cubans eat so much 
meat and so little fish.” 

Purification will give way slightly to 
the demands of U.S. tourists. Castro 
promised that he would allow the big 
casinos to reopen—but for tourists only, 
and without the U.S. mobsters who ran 
them for Batista. He said he would turn 
the national lottery into a kind of savings- 
and-loan association to cure the “improvi- 
dence” of the Cuban people. The Mambo 
Club is still open, but the prettiest girls 
have fled. At Madame Cuca’s, a blon- 
dined, buxom wench hoped that “Fidel 
will never close us, but if he does, we will 
take to the streets. We could form a new 
underground.” The theaters that used to 
specialize in wide-screen Technicolor por- 
nographic movies closed up. 

The most encouraging signpost in three 
turbulent weeks was the Cabinet ap- 
pointed by Provisional President Manuel 
Urrutia. They were mostly responsible, 
moderate men, ready to get to work: 

@ José Miré Cardona, 56. dean of the 
Havana Bar Association, became Urru- 
tia’s Prime Minister and right-hand man. 
@ Rufo Lépez Fresquet, respected econo- 
mist and a top rebel moneyman in Ha- 
vana, took over the national treasury. He 
found it considerably diminished by the 
$210 million that Batista spent on the 
war, but backed by a sound economy. To 
help meet bills, a group of U.S. companies 
paid taxes of $3,000,000 in advance. 

@ Roberto Agramonte, 54, a former am- 
bassador to Mexico and a favored candi- 
date in the 1952 elections canceled by 
Batista, became Minister of State. 
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@ Faustino Pérez. a bearded Gramma sur- 
vivor, traded his uniform for natty civil- 
ian clothes and the title of Minister for 
Recovering Stolen Government Property. 
As a start he took inventory at Batista’s 
estate outside Havana—mansion, movie 
house, museum, library, $4.000 lamps. 

If these men have their way, they will 
not cripple Cuba’s sugar-based economy 
by drastic agrarian reform. They will 
keep the climate warm for U.S. investors, 
whose $800 million stake in Cuba includes 
huge plantations producing 40% of the 
sugar. In turn, Cuba will keep its big, 
guaranteed share of the U.S. sugar mar- 
ket. A dozen U.S. industries in Cuba, in- 
cluding Firestone. Du Pont, Reynolds, 
Phelps Dodge and Remington Rand, fin- 
ished plants last year, and other big firms 
are going ahead with building plans. 

Communists, strong in the new labor 
organization but weak elsewhere, will try 
to stir anti-U.S. hatreds. Che Guevara, a 
frank pro-Communist, will give Commu- 
nism all the help he can in the new army. 
A Communist-lining journalist, Carlos 
Franqui, is in a powerful spot as editor 
of the official rebel newspaper. Revolu- 
cién, But Cubans know the U.S. too well 
to swallow the usual Communist whop- 
pers. Any party that wins free elections 
in Cuba will doubtless be in the West- 
ern camp. 

Castro is on the record with a promise 
of free elections a long 18 months or two 
years from now. “The parties must have 
time to reorganize,” he argued. “If we 
held elections tomorrow, we would win. 
People tire quickly. In 18 months, the 
people may be very tired of us.” Castro 
led a revolution against personal govern- 
ment and for restoring a rule of law; since 
the date of his victory, he has built a gov- 
ernment based largely on his personality, 
while his men have violated his country’s 
basic law. If he can summon maturity and 
seriousness, the bloody events of last week 
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may yet turn out to be what Puerto 
Rico’s Mufioz Marin thinks they are: “A 
bad thing happening in the midst of a 
great thing.” If not, the seeds of hate 
sown in the execution ditches will sprout 
like the Biblical tares. 


Careerman to Havana 

To touchy Cuba, where Ambassador 
Earl E. T. Smith, a political appointee, 
had just resigned under rebel criticism 
(Tre, Jan. 19), the U.S. State Depart- 
ment last week prepared to rush one of its 
top careermen, Manhattan-born, Yale- 
educated Philip Bonsal, 55. 

Bonsal, since March 1957 Ambassador 
to Bolivia, has had to deal before with a 
thorny Latin American situation. In 1955, 
as Ambassador to Colombia, he was ac- 
credited to the government of Dictator 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. Distinctly not one 
of the diplomat types who deem it a 
simple duty to stay close to the boss, 
Spanish-fluent Philip Bonsal moved with 
ease among intellectuals and politicos in 
Colombia. Among them was Alberto Lle- 
ras Camargo, a leading Rojas opposition- 
ist. Rojas put pressure on the State De- 
partment and the U.S. eventually with- 
drew Bonsal, but the urbane diplomat 
became a hero among Latin Americans as 
knowing the difference between dictators 
and democrats. Seventeen months later 
Bonsal had the pleasure of going to Bogota 
as a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
inauguration of President Lleras Camargo. 

In Cuba Bonsal will represent the U.S. 
before a government making an erratic 
return to democracy and prone to blame 
Washington for all its troubles. But he 
has a unique spiritual link with an earlier 
rebel Cuba through his late father, Jour- 
nalist-Diplomat Stephen Bonsal, who in 
1897 wrote The Real Condition of Cuba, 
an eloquent report on the tyranny that 
won him the gratitude of the rebels, later 
a Cuban decoration. 
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Latest addition to the heartwarming 
legend growing up around Pope John 
XXIII; at a recent audience for a group 
of Italian bishops. His Holiness, who 
served as an NCO with an Italian medical 
unit during World War I, spied the Rt. 
Rev. Arrigo Pintonello, chief chaplain of 
the Italian army, wearing a general's in- 
signia. As the bishop prepared to genutlect 
and kiss the papal ring, the Pope stepped 
up smiling, saluted, reported in; “Sir, 
Sergeant Roncalli, at your command.” 

As Brooklyn's Judge Samuel S. Leibo- 
witz, a hot-tempered scourge of the un- 
derworld during the day, slumbered peace- 
fully in his seaside home, a sneak thief 
lifted His Honor’s pants from a bedroom 
chair, made off with $72. 

Taking a routine item over the phone 
about a Masonic lodge meeting in Louis- 
burg, Kans. (pop. 677). a Kansas City 
Starman perked up slightly when told that 
a jut-chinned visitor named Harry S. 
Truman had been present. “You know,” 
said the caller, thoughtfully clarifying his 
report. “he is the former Grand Master of 
the Masonic Lodge in Missouri.” 

By ancient custom, a Japanese fiancé 
seals the engagement by buying the bride. 
Last week Crown Prince Akihito made a 
small investment (two fish. five rolls of 
white silk, six bottles of sake), officially 
sealed his troth to Michiko Shoda, who 
then knuckled down to the weary task of 
studying the archaic imperial wedding lore 
under Palace Ritualist Osanaga Kanroji. 
His bride in hand, the prince was free to 
join his parents, Emperor Hirohito and 
Empress Nagako, at a heady gala: the 
annual poetry-reading contest. Fired by 
this vear’s contemporary topic ( windows), 
an astounding 22,427 waka fanciers had 


submitted the stirrings of their muses. 
Eleven of the 15 winners were able to join 
the imperial family in the palace’s drafty 
West Room to hear professional chanters 
drone the formal. 31-syllable verselets. 
The Emperor, who is above the burly of 
competition, had again delighted all by 
submitting a waka himself. Five times, a 
chanter intoned the tiny poem: 


Tis spring at last 

As by the window I stand 

Watching the pheasants playing happily. 

Turning guest for a change, chirrupy 
Washington Hostess Perle Mesta showed 
up towing a “friend from Newport,” 
Sportsman Cornelius Vanderbilt, at a 
convivial “victory” party honoring the 
new Congress. was soon chuckling brow- 
to-brow with the first Democratic table- 
hopper to arrive for the jollity, Rhode 
Island's venerable (91) Senator Theo- 
dore F. Green. 

Sharing the lot of her snow-plagued 
subjects, Queen Elizabeth Il plowed her 
station wagon into a drift near the royal 
homestead at Sandringham, had to mush 
200 yds. down the road with Prince 
Charles to find a phone, call for help. 

For the grand finale of a BBC-TV se- 
ries on how he did it (official title: Com- 
mand in Battle), foxy Field Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery of Alamein first 
showed a film of the 1945 German capitu- 
lation at Liineburg Heath, then whipped 
out the rarely seen original surrender doc- 
ument—a plain little piece of regulation 
army foolscap which Monty has hoarded 
carefully in his files. Eyes atwinkle, Old 
(71) Soldier Montgomery detied anyone 
to take it away as long as he lives. “The 
question of my right to possess the doc- 
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ument was raised by a Labor member 
in the House of Commons some years 
ago. Winston Churchill very rightly said 
that anybody who takes the surrender of 
2,000,000 of the enemy in battle is en- 
titled to keep the receipt.” 

Weary of waiting for his due, a Florida 
photographer sued jaded, penny-foolish 
Millionheir Playboy Horace Dodge Jr. 
and his blonde showgirl-wife Gregg Sher- 
wood for an unpaid bill of $855.93, there- 
by made the artful Dodges defendants in 
Palm Beach County circuit court for the 
35th time in the past five years. 

In the midst of preparations for an- 
other religious crusade (in Australia ) tire- 
less Evangelist Billy Graham finally let 
Mayo doctors look at his bothersome left 
eye. Diagnosis: a contraction of the blood 
vessels (technically, angio-spastic edema 
of the macula) which has cut normal 
vision in the eye to almost half and was 
possibly brought on by nervous strain and 
overwork, silly promised to follow doc- 
tors’ orders and rest a little. 

Totting up some inheritance-tax re- 
ceipts, a Wisconsin taxman reckoned that 
the late Republican Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy left to his widow and sole heir, 
Jean Kerr McCarthy, an estate of about 
$114,000. 

The late Novelist-Screenwriter Octa- 
vus Roy Cohen (Time, Jan. 19) left the 
bulk of his estate (at least $50,000) to a 
friend, Mrs. Margaret Brigham, $1 to his 
only child, Writer Octavus Roy Jr., 42. 

Hearing the rattle of gunfire on the 
marshy Georgia estate of Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s John Hay Whit- 
ney. two federal game management agents 
skulked low until the huntsmen popped 
from their blinds, ambushed a high-rank- 
ing catch: four retired Air Force officers— 
General Carl (“Tooey”) Spaatz, Lieut. 
General Ira C. Eaker, Major Generals 
E. P. Curtis and Frank O'D. Hunter 
—each overloaded (two beyond the limit) 
with dead ducks. Result: four $25 fines. 
Said one of the ambushers afterward: 
“They were all very agreeable about it. 
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POPULATION INCREASE 
DURING JAN., 1959 


218,000 


BUILO NOW FOR THE NEEOS OF OUR 


FASTEST GROWING ASSET—PEOPLE 


A Little Statistic—and the 


He is cute as a button, but one of the most 


formidable challenges our nation is facing. 


For he is just one of our 2%4 million 
population increase last year. If your com 
munity has the usual school and hospital 
shortages. you know we are not exactly 
prepared to handle that kind of increase 
And every day we postpone building, we 
are going to fall farther behind in more 
and more ways. After all, in just 16 years 
our population will increase almost 65 
million — more people than now live in 


every state west of the Mississippi River 


And when that day arrives in 1975, our 


standard of living will have dropped con 








siderably unless we get to work now and 


Double our water supply 

Double our school facilities 

Build tens of thousands of miles of roads 
Build 20 million new homes 

Rebuild 206% of present housing 

Provide 2! 
Build 123.300 dams; 1 


Increase lumber 60%; double pulpwood 


> times more oil 


20 miles of levees 





Mine 55°% more metal ores 


Put soil conservation to work on 
1,159,000,000 farm acres 
Double our hospital facilities 


Increase electric power output 250% 


Men and Caterpillar 


machines, like 





nation's big challenge 


those below, have started on these tremen- 
dous tasks. But we will have to work 
faster to meet the needs of our fast rising 


population. Tomorrow will be too late. 
We have to get our house in order now. 
\ lot of company is coming. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Hl., U.S.A 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
Diesel Engines + Tractors + Motor 
Graders + Earthmoving Equipment 


at Bove 
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... the new look 


in typing 
efficiency 





Llectric 


The low, sleek profile and sculptured lines 
tell you—this is new. The distinguished 
look of your letters tells you—this is typ- 
ing at its finest. The alive, eager response 
of the individually adjustable keyboard 

. the new IBM 13” Quiet-Glide Carriage 
that ends the constant crash of carriage 
stops... these and 25 other engineer- 
ing achievements tell you—here is the 


most efficient typewriter ever made 
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CHANGE TO THE WHISKY THAT 
NEVER CHANGES There's only one Old Forester 


..one proof, one quality, one fine flavor. When you order 


on the label for 90 years: 


“Tiere «1 nothing Celle 


Old Forester at your favorite bar or liquor store, you know Sry 
you'll get precisely the 100 proof bonded bourbon you ae The marlelm" | 
2 OOF 
expect—no confusion, no guesswork, no “second-best.” / 
p 8 Cros 
Oise, #. 7.0. cone 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY « BOTTLED IN BOND © 100 PROOF » BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION » AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 








THE PRESS 





Making News That Isn't 


Sometimes, in dogged quest for the 
meaning behind the meaning, the Wash- 
ington press corps finds top-headline news 
where there is none. This happened at 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ 
press conference last week, and before the 
overinterpretation and overextension were 
through, the press-created fantasy had re- 
verberated round the world. 

Most of the Dulles conference was 
devoted to discussion of the German re- 
unification problem. The Secretary had 
characterized as “brutal” and “stupid” 
the latest Russian proposals for reunify- 
ing Germany, had restated his adherence 
to U.S. policy on Germany: “We believe 
in reunification by free elections.” Late in 
the conference (the 26th question), the 
Newark News's able Reporter Arthur Syl- 
vester spoke up. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, is it our position that 
free elections are the only method of re- 
uniting Germany? In other words, do we 
say. “no free elections. no reunification?” 

A. Well, we never have said that. The 
formula of reunification by free elections 
was the agreed formula. It seems to us to 
be a natural method. But I wouldn't say 
that it is the only method by which reuni- 
fication could be accomplished. 

Headlines v. Facts. The U.S. Secretary 
of State, anxious to avoid the appearance 
of keeping his mind closed to new avenues 
toward peace, had made a logical answer 
to an “or else” question. What he said was 
not new: in the Sept. 30 note to Moscow, 
the U.S. had offered to discuss “any other 
proposals genuinely designed to insure the 
reunification of Germany in freedom.” 
But what Dulles said in his news confer- 
ence last week was presented in much of 
the press as a positive statement suggest- 
ing an important change in U.S. policy. 

DULLES SAYS VOTE NOT ONLY WAY TO 
UNITE GERMANY, boomed the Page One 
headline in the New York Times, above a 
story beginning: “Secretary of State Dul- 
les said today the United States and its 
allies were trying to find new proposals 
for solving the problem of Germany.” 
Elsewhere in the same issue the Times, 
which had printed a front-page-dope story 
two days before predicting just such a 
shift in U.S. policy. reported world reac- 
tion to the press conference over inter- 
pretation. quickly threshed by Timesmen 
abroad. From London: SECRETARY'S VIEW 
DISTURBS BRITISH. From Bonn: BONN Is 
SHOCKED BY DULLES’ Worbs. 

At first, the big press services played 
down the Dulles-Sylvester exchange—or 
skipped it entirely. United Press Interna- 
tional ignored it in its first story; the 
Associated Press put it in paragraph three, 
later moved it down to the sixth para- 
graph. But soon nearly everybody was fol- 
lowing the imaginative lead adopted by 
the Times, the New York Herald Tribune, 
and several other papers. Said Walter 
Lippmann: “Mr. Dulles opened the door 
to negotiations on the future of Ger- 
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many.” Growled the New York Daily 
News: “It seems to us that Mr, Dulles has 
dropped a king-size brick.” 

Echoes & Repercussions. Because of 
the worldwide repercussions, both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
took pains to explain that there had been 
no change in policy. At that, some of the 
press compounded the press’s fault by 
blaming it all on Dulles (he was “mala- 
droit.” tch-tched the Times), and charg- 
ing that he was backing away from his 
press-conference position, 


Perhaps the  calmest participant 


throughout the whole press-born flap was 
It has happened to him 


Victim Dulles. 





been 


career has 
radio and TV reporting, and nearly all of 


professional spent in 
it abroad. He went to work for United 
Press in London in 1939 right out of 
Oxford. where he was the first American 
undergraduate to head the Labour Club; 
he wore a sandwich board in front of 
No. 10 Downing Street in demonstrations 
against the Conservative government. Aft- 
era short siint with U.P. he joined CBS 
as Berlin correspondent early in 1941. 

He was the last U.S. reporter to leave 
the Nazi capital—aboard a train to 
Switzerland on Dec. 6, 1941. His book 
Last Train from Berlin, was a bestseller 
in England and the U.S. (While still a 
political liberal. Smith is now embar- 
rassed by some of the positions he took 
in the book, ¢.g., a statement that “Russia 





Associated Press 


DuLLes at Press CONFERENCE 
After the 26th question, a press-born fantasy. 


before, and no doubt it will happen again. 
And perhaps the most remarkable news- 
paper handling of the story was that of 
the Newark News, whose Correspondent 
Sylvester had asked a legitimate question 
that caused a phony furor. The News 
didn't carry a line about the question and 
answer—until two days after the press 
conference, when the false echoes got so 
loud that they could no longer be ignored. 


Trouble with Depth Vision 


Like the 21-in. image on the television 
tube, TV news commentary lacks depth. 
The big eye can survey, but it runs into 
trouble when it tries to interpret or ex- 
plain, Last week. in an unsponsored effort 
to supply TV news coverage with the 
rare dimension, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System introduced a news program 
designed to examine more than the pro- 
file of big events: Behind the News with 
Howard K. Smith. 

Behind this pretentious title stands a 
solemn, grey-streaked, 44-year-old news- 
man with an unusual list of references for 
the job. Nearly all of Howard Smith's 


looked better the longer I stayed and the 
more I saw.) He replaced Edward R. 
Murrow in 1946 as CBS's chief European 
correspondent, was brought to the U.S. 
in 1957. Sig Mickelson, CBS vice presi- 
dent and news manager, calls Smith “the 
intellectual dean of the CBS news staff.’ 

Smith had some warmup for his new 
show. Since October 1957, he has appeared 
on a daily CBS-TV news program as a 
news analyst. but is limited to a yo- 
second spot. Behind the News provides 
him with 30 minutes for the same job. 
He mixes in film clips, unrehearsed dia- 
logues with special guests, and visual aids 
with his own commentary. But more time 
is not enough. Smith’s first two pro- 
grams (devoted to the U.S. visit of Rus- 
sia’s Anastas Mikoyan and the ascendancy 
of French President Charles de Gaulle) 
were not very deep. As usual, television's 
all-seeing eye dominated the show, and 
Smith and his associates, for all their 
worthwhile effort, added little depth to 
either subject. The screen was still 21 
inches across; giving it a new dimension 
was still a major challenge. 
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More ways than one 
to get a second income 


Suppose you have made up your mind to 
develop a second income through owning 
stocks or bonds. A fascinating prospect 
is ahead of you. 


First of all, we assume you will want 
good advice. The best place to get infor- 
mation is the office of a nearby Member 
Firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 
There, you'll find a Registered Repre- 
sentative, or Partner, ready and willing 
to be of service. He will not only help 
you buy and sell, but will help you work 
out an investment plan to suit your needs 
and resources, 


A wide range of securities 


If you want dividends from owning com- 
mon stock, your Registered Representa- 
tive can suggest stock with long records 
of dividena payments (from 25 years to 
more than a century). Or perhaps pre- 
ferred stock or bonds would seem best 
for you. Outline your objectives to him. 
Remember, his job is not only to help 
you buy and sell but to help you invest 
sensibly. And whatever you own, ask 
your Registered Representative to re- 
view your holdings with you periodically. 


Small beginnings are the usual thing 
Don’t feel you have to be wealthy to 
qualify for a second income. Millions of 
investors have only modest means. Many 
are buying their securities through the 
Monthly Investment Plan for as little 
as $40 every three months up to $1000 
a month. 


When investing, remember that stock 
and bond prices go down as well as up. A 
company may not make a profit ... may 
not pay dividends or interest. Use only 
money left over after bills are paid and 
emergencies provided for. 


Facts are yours for the asking 
Never depend on tips or rumors. Always 
get facts. Here is where your Registered 
Representative can be of particular 
service. Altogether, Member Firms spend 
millions in research getting facts for 
investors. 


If the idea of a second income intrigues 
you, send for an informative free 
booklet, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS,” 
ublished by Members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. It contains, for ex- 
ample, the records of some 365 stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange that have 
paid a cash dividend every year from 
25 to over 100 years. It can help you 
start planning your second income. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory. 


Send for free booklet. Mail to your local 
Member Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to 
the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. A-19, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE 
YEARS, a basic guide for common stock 
investment.” 


Name. = 


Address_ ai 
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"Objectivity" Rampant 

| To the U.S. press, no less than to 
| the U.S. State Department, the uninvited 
guest from Moscow posed a real dilemma. 
Behind the little black mustache of Anas- 
tas I, Mikoyan, Soviet First Deputy Pre- 
mier, resided two men. One—the official 
emissary of a state dedicated to world 
conquest—was well concealed by the oth- 
er: a good-will salesman, radiating charm, 
beaming his subtle pitch directly at the 
people, and possessing the built-in news 
value of a mysterious visitor from a mys- 
terious land. The dilemma was: How to 
report on the fascinating. amiable sales- 
man while keeping a clear eye on the sus- 
| picious nature of his wares? 

Unbalanced Account. The papers 
played Mikoyan big. In Minneapolis the 
Tribune gave him as much space as it had 
devoted to Queen Elizabeth's 1957 visit 
to the U.S. In two days in Los Angeles 
he rated five to six columns daily from 
each of the four papers. When Detroit 
played Mikoyan’s host, the Vews ran four 
front-page stories the same day. also 
turned over most of an inside page to de- 

| tailed coverage of his stay. At week's end, 
| the New York Times had yet to break the 
Mikoyan lease on Page One. 

As a highly newsworthy visitor, Miko- 
yan deserved extensive coverage. But most 
papers, in giving him this due, leaned over 

| backward to preserve the “objectivity” 
in which the U.S. press takes inordinate 
pride. Most stories ran as straightforward 
accounts of the rubberneck tour, without 
qualifications, without reservations, with- 
out showing cautious awareness of the 
| other Mikoyan, the calculating Russian 
emissary. who followed Tourist Mikoyan 
everywhere he went. Harrison Salisbury 
of the New York Times, who spent six 
years in Moscow watching the Soviet's 
ways, filed Baedeker-like stories in which 
both the real Mikoyan and Salisbury’s 
Moscow wisdom were invisib’e. 

"Warm Wind." Here and there, a paper 
abandoned objectivity, but generally with 
such heavy-handed scorn as to be self- 
defeating. The New York Daily News 
larded its stories so lavishly with sar- 
casm (“The Deputy Premier showed a 
capitalistic-type interest in Macy's varied 
wares—and didn’t steal a thing”) that the 
reader was invited only to sympathize 
with the victim. The Chicago American 
vented its spleen in a front-page box: 
“Everyone is asking, ‘Who sent for him?’ ” 
For the most part, the press attempted to 
balance its Mikoyan account with sound 
editorials and sharp cartoons. But even on 
the editorial pages, there were some solos 
of Mikoyan praise. “If all Soviet officials 
were always as amiable as Mikoyan,” 
beamed the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “there 
would be no cold war.” 

What emerged from the pages of U.S. 
newspapers was the figure of a craftily in- 

| telligent, ingenuously friendly, Soviet-type 
Rotarian, a capitalist at heart, who ap- 
pealed to American vanity by praising 
American ways and American machinery. 
The Soviet press took careful and exultant 
| note of the picture the U.S. press pre- 











Brett—Miami Herald 
I Have a LittLe SHADOW 


sented. “A Warm Wind from Moscow,” 
paeaned the Moscow Literary Gasette,* 
quoting Mikoyan’s “peace-loving utter- 
ances” and noting “the passionate desire 
of the Americans to be rid of the exasper- 
ating cold war.” The U.S. press did not 
buy Salesman Mikoyan’s wares, but in 
the name of objectivity it made them look 
pretty good. 


Bad News Is News 

To Publisher W. J. Valentine of Cali- 
fornia’s Antelope Valley Ledger-Gazette 
(circ, 6,612) the news was significant, and 
he printed it, ATR FORCE FORECASTS ACTIV- 
ITY DECLINE AT PALMDALE AIRPORT, read 
the Page One banner headline. The story 
below quoted Air Force officials who said 
employment at the facility on the edge of 
the Mojave desert, 60 miles north of Los 
Angeles, would be reduced from 3,542 to 
1,972 by late 1960. 

But to Antelope Valley realtors bad 
news is no news. They were convinced 
that the Gazette had betrayed their efforts 
to sell land, and they began a campaign 
to get Antelope Valley retailers to pull 
their ads out of the Gazette. Said an angry 
realtor: “If I were selling apples, I would 
not put the rotten ones on top of the 
barrel.” 

When half of the Gasette’s real-estate 
advertisers last week canceled or reduced 
their linage, Publisher Valentine, 42, an 
Annapolis-trained ex-commander, U.S.N., 
stood fast, ran a story reporting that the 
paper was being boycotted. Readers and 
retailers, although upset by the employ- 
ment news, were realistic enough not to 
blame it on the Gazette, refused to go 
along with the realtors. By week's end, 
it was clear to all that Publisher Valen- 
tine had won his point: “Everyone in 
Antelope Valley is entitled to the news, 
whether good or bad.” 


* Which dredged U.S. history for a parallel to 
Mikoyan’s visit, recalled how good-will Ambas- 
sador Ben Franklin soothed monarchist France’s 
prejudices and suspicions, successfully sold him- 
self and the infant U.S. republic 
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Mutual Benefit Life can provide 
TRUE SECURITY with a plan personally 
fitted to you and your family 


Quite likely you’re not responsible for an entire 
kingdom. But whatever your job, you do have 
your own loyal subjects to protect. 

Maybe you're just starting your career, squeak- 
ing by on a junior executive's junior salary. With 
Mutual Benefit Life you don’t have to waif to 
afford protection for your family—a personalized 
plan based upon your present and your potential 
can give you TRUE SECURITY today. 

Or you may be older, looking ahead to retire- 
ment. Mutual Benefit Life can help you fill the 
gaps in your present investment program with a 
TRUE SECURITY plan to make retirement 
comfortable and sure. 

Perhaps you are a professional man, or a 
partner in a business. No matter what your job, 
your future will be protected with a plan offered 
only by Mutual Benefit Life ...a plan based 
on your circumstances, offered at a new low cost 
and with the greatest benefits in Mutual Benefit 
Life’s century of service. 

Look up your Mutual Benefit Life man’s 
number and call him while you're thinking about 
it. He will show you how to realize the satisfaction 
of TRUE SECURITY. There's no obligation for 
this financial service. 

And king or commoner, you'll get royal treat- 
ment from your Mutual Benefit Life man. 


The L| FE Insurance Company 
for TRUE SECURITY 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, N,. J. 
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MEDICINE 





New Painkiller 


Time and again painkilling drugs have 
been touted as more potent than mor- 
phine and less likely to cause addiction, 
only to show, after careful trials, the same 
drawbacks as the invaluable but dan- 
gerous derivative of the opium poppy. 
Last week Secretary Arthur Flemming of 
Health, Education and Welfare got him- 
self out on a limb by announcing as “an 
exciting breakthrough” the development 
of a new analgesic at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Known so far only as 
NIH 7519, it appears, he said, to have 
“painkilling power at least ten times that 
of morphine.” (By this phrasing, sci- 
entists do not mean that it can kill pain 
ten times as severe as morphine does, but 
that it kills the same pain with one- 
tenth the dose.) At the same time, said 
Flemming, “it gives preliminary promise 
that a partial separation of the analgesic 
and addicting properties may have been 
achieved.” 

Fact is that, so far, NIH 7519 has had 
such limited trials on human _ patients 
that doctors cannot be sure how potent 
a painkiller it is—or, consequently, what 
dose to give. Addiction dangers are di- 
rectly related to continued use. Most of 
the hopeful evidence on addiction comes 
from monkeys; though tests are under 
way with narcotics addicts at the Public 
Health Service Addiction Research Center 
in Lexington, Ky., results are only pre- 
liminary. 

NIH 7519 has one undeniable ad- 
vantage. Member of a chemical family 
called benzomorphans, it is entirely syn- 
thetic. If it proves as valuable a mor- 
phine substitute as Secretary Flemming 
hopes, it will free the U.S. of dependence 
on imported opium, which is becoming 
harder to get in world markets and might 
be cut off entirely in global war. 


Confucius & Suicide 


Japan’s suicide rate has always been 
notoriously high (24.2 per 100,000 a year, 
v. 10.2 in the U.S., by latest figures), 
but last week a leading Tokyo psychia- 
trist drew attention to a still more chill- 
ing statistic: in the 15-to-24 age group, 
suicide is the leading cause of death. The 
rate for these teen-agers and young adults, 
said Dr. Tsunehisa Takeyama, is 54.8 
per 100,000. Accidents are the next com- 
monest cause of death, with a rate of 
42.8, and tuberculosis third, at 21.3. No 
less than 34% of all Japan’s 22,000 
suicides a year are in this transitional age 
bracket; suicide drops to third-place killer 
(after TB and accidents) in the 25-to-34 
decade, and declines progressively to tenth 
place in the 55-to-64 range. 

Plumbing the Japanese mentality for 
the causes of young people’s death wishes, 
Psychiatrist Takeyama argues: the Con- 
fucian precept of unquestioning obedi- 
ence to elders and superiors was de- 
liberately perverted by the Tokugawa 
Shogunate (which ruled Japan from 1603 
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to 1868) to maintain a rigid caste system. 
Obedience is still drummed into modern 
Japanese youth. But, says Dr. Takeyama: 
“While it remains a basic influence in 
their unconscious makeup, it conflicts 
sharply with their conscious striving to 
behave in accordance with modern West- 
ern ways 

Other Takeyama diagnoses: “The high- 
er the educational level among Japanese 
youth, the more suicides—for education 
enables them to feel their frustrations 








S. Imai 


Psycuiatrist TAKEYAMA 
When the twain meet, a wish to die. 


more acutely. Of university and high- 
school students, 40% have contemplated 
suicide at least once. Juvenile delinquents 
rarely consider it, because they take out 
their frustrations in criminal acts against 
society.” 


Hydraulic Heart 

When a San Diego physician asked a 
technician at General Dynamics’ Convair 
Division to sharpen a big and costly type 
of hypodermic needle, he had no idea that 
the trail would lead into the human heart. 
But more Convair design specialists and 
engineers got interested in medical gadget- 
eering;* last week a notable result was an- 
nounced. They had developed a new and 
sophisticated heart-lung machine. 

Machines to bypass the heart and lungs 
during operations inside the heart vary 
widely because surgeons have pet pref- 
erences about details. Biggest difference 
is in how the blood is oxygenated: some 
machines bubble the oxygen through the 
blood, others spread the blood in a thin 
film over screens in an oxygen-filled cham- 


* An old tradition among air-faring folk. Avia- 
tor Charles A. Lindbergh spent years (1930-35) 
helping Dr. Alexis Carrel to perfect a “robot 
heart,” a germ-free pumping device in which 
entire organs were kept alive outside the body. 








ber. Virtually all the machines are now 
driven by an electric motor pump, and 
many need a squad of physicians and 
technicians to keep an eye on them. 

The San Diego pump is radically dif- 
ferent in many ways. Instead of being 
plugged into an electric outlet (an ex- 
plosion hazard in the operating room), it 
gets its power from the pressure of tap 
water. This is converted by the reciprocat- 
ing-engine principle into a pump action, 
giving pulsatile pressure in four Plexiglas 
chambers. In each of these is a rubber 
bladder corresponding to one of the heart's 
own chambers. The bladders are paired 
(like the auricles and ventricles) and they 
contract and expand in a rhythm like the 
heart’s. In an additional chamber, corre- 
sponding to the lungs, the blood is oxy- 
genated by the conventional film-on- 
screen method. 

Chief advantages claimed for the Con- 
vair heart: its gentle hydraulic action is 
less damaging to the blood: its flowmeter 
is in the water system, not in the blood- 
stream itself, further reducing damage; by 
ingenious servomechanisms it provides au- 
tomatic control of oxygenation and acidi- 
ty; it can handle up to two gallons of 
blood a minute, against five quarts for 
present models. It needs only two men to 
tend it. If the power fails, it keeps run- 
ning. If water pressure fails, it can be 
cranked by hand. 

This week a woman of 44, first patient 
operated on with the machine's aid, was 
making a good recovery after an opera- 
tion to close an opening between her 
heart’s chambers. 


Against the Bottle 


About the time disulfiram (Antabuse) 
was hailed by Danish doctors as a wonder 
drug for alcoholism, plant physicians be- 
gan hearing complaints that workers re- 
cently exposed to dust in the manufac- 
ture of calcium cyanamide* could not 
take a drink—it made them sick. Di- 
sulfiram proved a disappointment: it was 
too dangerous for widespread use, required 
a doctor's close supervision. But last week 
a medicinal variant of cyanamide was re- 
leased in Canada for prescription sale, 
on the strength of researchers’ reports 
that it is almost as potent as disulfiram 
and far safer. 

Trade-named Temposil by Lederle Lab- 
oratories, it is citrated calcium carbimide 
(CCC). A single tablet sensitizes the pa- 
tient so fast that if he takes a drink 
within as little as ten minutes he will feel 
flushed and short of breath, and get a 
headache—all severely enough to make 
him turn against the bottle. Unlike di- 
sulfiram, CCC rarely causes vomiting, a 
marked drop in blood pressure, or other 
undesirable side effects. But the effects 
of CCC usually wear off faster, so if the 
alcoholic misses his medicine for a couple 
of days, he may fall off the wagon. 

After more testing, Lederle expects to 
apply to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to have Temposil released in the U.S. 


%* Used as a fertilizer, also in steel-hardening 
and other industrial processes. 
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by 4 Me( jalls 


LOOK FOR THIS TAG 
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/ When McCall's editors 
say “We used it and we like it”—as they do in every 
Use-Tested product endorsement — women and their 
families buy with the assurance that the product has passed 
performance tests that duplicate actual use in the home. You 
buy—and se//—wisely when you rely on the authority of this 


familiar symbol of satisfaction: “Use-Tested by McCal/'s.’ 
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AMERICAN 
| FIRST JET serice actoss the 
USA. 
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inte wwe MY hours coast to coast on 


America’s Leading Airline inaugurates a new age 
of flight for the nation on January 25. This is jet flight. 
It is you in Los Angeles and then a mere 4)% hours later 
arriving, fresh from exhilarating comfort in the air, at New 
York. Now with schedules east and west cut by 3 hours, 
you'll fly from New York to Los Angeles in only 514 hours. 
Soon American Jet Flagship service will be available at 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Dallas, Washington, Balti- 





more and other leading cities. 


It’s a joy to fly American's Jets—now everyone will 
want to fly. Completely new pleasures await you in travel 
by jet. If you’ve never flown before, you'll be amazed at the 
feeling of security with this mammoth Flagship carrying 








you swiftly, yet gently and quietly. Vibration is gone. 
You relax in specially-designed reclining seats. You 
travel at tranquil altitudes, weather's left below. Larger 
window area provides better view. The roomy cabin 
offers a chance to stretch. Lighting is new, and air- 
conditioning is totally effective, on the ground as well 
as in flight. Deluxe Mercury and Royal Coachman 
services are provided in separate cabin sections on 
every flight. 

You can rely on American—its people and its 
planes. American Airlines’ friendly attention to pas- 
sengers comes from a pride in serving you. American’s 
crews are people of devotion, making your wishes the 


N7SOIA 





command of the moment. On the ground and in the air, 
your comfort and security are our greatest concern. 
Soeing 707 Jet Flagship. It’s the most 
thoroughly-tested airplane ever to enter airline service. 
Plan now for your most enjoyable flying experience, 
travel on American in this new age of flight. 


Join us on a 


Whenever you fly, rely on 


The Jet Airline 


aging ideas are born S 4 PS a) 


SAINT LOUIS 


BEMIS ...where flexible 











RELIGION 


New Presiding Bishop 





Behind crucifers and candle bearers 
vergers. marshals and a blaze of flags 
six processions filed into Washington's 


Cathedral Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul one day last week. In the last pro- 
cession, robed in white, red and black 


walked a slight, silver-haired grocer’s son 
from Oshkosh, Wis. to be installed as the 
ist Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. 

The Right Rev. Arthur Carl Lichten- 
berger, sg. sat in a carved oak throne 
ft. high to hear the formal words of in- 
duction pronounced by his predecessor 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill: “I. Henry 
Knox, do induct and install vou, Right 
Reverend Father in God, Arthur, into the 
office of President Bishop, with all its 
rights, dignities. honors and privileges; in 
which may our Lord Jesus Christ pre- 
serve your going out and your coming in 
from this time forth forevermore. Amen. 

Honors & Privileges. The rights. digni 
ties, honors and privileges of the Pre- 
siding Bishop do not carry with them the 
hierarchical authority of a Roman Catho- 
lic archbishop (a nonexistent title in the 
Episcopal Church). Bishop Lichtenberger 
will serve as chief spokesman for 3,274.- 
867 Episcopalians in the U.S. and abroad 
will have jurisdiction over U.S. Episcopal 
churches in Europe and any vacant mis- 
sionary districts, will preside over the 
House of Bishops, and will serve as presi 
dent of his church’s National Council. 





Well-read, friendly Arthur  Lichten- 
berger graduated from Kenyon College 
in Gambier, Ohio and went on to the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cam- 


bachelor 
postgraduate 

I heologic al 
ordained in China in 


Mass.. for a degree oi 
of sacred theology. After 

work at Manhattan's General 
Seminary. he 


bridge 


was 





Associated Press 


LICHTENBERGER & WIFE 


‘The church stands in the center.’ 
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INSTALLATION IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


“May our Lord preserve your 


1926, began his ministry 
professor of New Testament at St. Paul’s 
Divinity School in Wuchang. In 1928 he 
returned to the U.S. to be rector of Grace 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio for five years, 
then rector of St. Paul’s Church in Brook- 
line, Mass. for eight years. 

After serving as dean of Trinity Ca- 
thedral in Newark, N.J.. he went back to 


teaching, as professor of pastoral theology 


as missionary 


at General Theological Seminary. He has 
Missouri gst. In 
1956 he assumed the chairmanship of an 
Episcopal delegation studying the prob- 
the Church of South India. 
Mission & Unity. The most important 
problem facing the church today, Bishop 
Lichtenberger the 
his in- 


been Bishop of since 


lems of 


renewal of 
unity. In 
week he 


feels, is a 
mission and of 
last 
hem. On 


sense ol 
augural address spoke on 
both of The church 
comes to man not in his extremity, at the 
where all fails. The church 
stands not on the outskirts but in the cen 
ter of the town.” On unity: “I believe we 
are finding our way, by God's grace, into a 
deeper unity within our own communion. 
We are coming to understand more clear- 
ly what it 


Mission 


point else 


church 
Reformed. 
c ompromise 


means to belong to a 
which is both Catholic 
rhis is not an uneasy 
the two parts of our heritage are not in 
compatible and opposed elements, but are 
essential aspects of God’s truth. 


and 


Christian Dancing 


David danced before the ark that 
not “social dancing.” Social dancing 
has long been viewed by many Christians 
is dangerous to spiritual health if not ac- 
tually sinful. The Missouri Synod Luther- 
ins, for instance. disapprove of what a 
special committee of their ministers de- 
fined as 
opposite 
each other. 

last week, the 


Dut 
was 


‘the embrace of members of the 
sexes who married to 
But, meeting in Milwaukee 
Concordia College confer- 


are not 


going out and your coming in.” 
ence, attended by 50 ministers of the 
Missouri synod (membership: 2,150,230), 


tentatively opened the door to the party. 
‘In the literature of our synod with 
respect to the question of the dance,”’ said 
the committee in a resolution before the 
“we found quotations of the- 
conferences as far back as 
Chrysostom and the Council of Laodicea 
probably 4th century | with constant and 
against the dangers 
But through the years there 
has also been a minority report. 
mittee conclusion: Ii 
a Lutheran group finds social dancing “in 
accord with its objectives and to the best 
Christian interests of its members . . . it 
may permit the same under careful super- 
vision and guidance 
ward the goal that whatsoever we do in 
word or deed we do all to the glory of 
God and in the name of the Lord Jesus. 


conterence, 
ologians and 


consistent warnings 
of dancing |. 
rhe com- 


after consideration 





always striving to- 


Pagan's Return 

Such religion as there can be in modern 
life, every individual will have 
from the churches for himself. ..l ama 
pagan... the Christian believer lives in 
a world governed and watched over by 
God... On the other hand, the 
lives in this world like an orphan. 


to salvage 


puva 
pagan 


distinguished Chinese 
Lin Yutang in The 
Living, his bestseller of 
Today slight Dr. 


Lin, 63. is an orphan no longer. Last Sun- 


the 
scholar-philosopher 
Importance of 


so wrote 


I years suave 


day he sat in the congregation of his 
new church—Manhattan’s Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church—and_ listened 


attentively to the sermon of its Scottish- 
born pastor, the Rev. David Read. After- 
puffing a pipe in the sun-filled liv- 
modern apartment on 
Manhattan's East Side, the onetime pagan 
explained his new position. 

When I wrote that chapter about 


ward 
ing room of his 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIN 
Does God do favors for prayers? 


ing a pagan, I had the attitude of an 18th 
century rationalist: humanity was _ suffi- 
cient ynto itself. Now I have come to the 
realization that humanity is never suffi- 
cient unto itself. Man needs something 
greater outside himself, a sense of unity 
with God, the knowledge that he is part of 
a greater whole. 

“In the last 20 years I have spiritually 
progressed. I accept Jesus as my Lord and 
Savior now. The thing that won me to him 
more than anything else was the way he 
spoke of God out of actual personal know!- 
edge—not in terms of speculation or the- 
ology. My father was a Presbyterian min- 
ister, and I studied for the ministry until 
the dogmas got me down. I still have not 
much use for the theologians. The Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is not a complicated thing. 

“And God isn’t anybody's private prop- 
erty, either. Nothing makes me more dis- 
gusted than the egotism of people who 
think they can use God—to make it stop 
raining on the day of the picnic, or spare 
their lives in a disaster. My family and I 
were in a train wreck a while ago in 
France. I had taken two of my children 
into the dining car ahead for some ice 
cream, and we were served unusually 
quickly—which meant that just before 
the wreck we had left the car, in which a 
great many people were killed. Some of 
my Christian friends talked about it as 
though we had been especially preserved. 
What egotism, to assume that God loves 
you more than the people who were killed! 

“No, I am not an ‘orphan’ any more. 
In joining the church I have the assur- 
ance that God's in his heaven and the 
world’s all right, that’s true. But a church- 
goer who looks on going to church as a 
kind of private home-insurance is beneath 
contempt. God doesn’t need our prayers; 
he won't do us favors for them. Christian- 
ity is a power—and a living force to help 
us live to the full here and now. It is af- 
firmation of life.” 
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Southern Hospitality 

The Minneapolis Lakers’ rookie star 
Elgin Baylor (Time, Jan. 19) had pre- 
viously run into the peculiar brand of hos- 
pitality the South reserves for Negroes. 
Last November in Charlotte, N.C., he 
and the Boston Celtics’ Bill Russell, along 
with five other Negro players, had been 
barred from a downtown hotel. Baylor 
vowed then he would not play again in 
any city where he was segregated from 
his fellow players. Last week in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Baylor made good on his 
promise. 

The Lakers checked in at Charleston's 
Kanawha Hotel. The hotel clerk refused 
to give a room to Baylor and his Negro 
teammates, Ed Fleming and Alex (“Boo’’) 
Ellis. Angrily, the whole squad stalked 
out, registered at a Negro motel. “They 
were not even polite at the hotel,’ Baylor 
fumed. “They told us we couldn't even 
get in a halfway decent restaurant.” 

Fleming and Ellis played as advertised 
against the Cincinnati Royals, but Baylor 
sat adamantly on the bench in street 
clothes, watched as the Lakers dropped 
their fifth straight game. At game's end a 
little white boy expressed disappointment 
that Elgin had not played. Said Baylor: 
“Son, I'm a little disappointed myself.” 


The Country Girls 


Not since the heyday of Andrea Mead 
Lawrence have U.S. woman skiers offered 
notable competition for the talented Eu- 
ropean girls. But last week in the Austrian 
town of Kitzbihel, ski buffs were talking 
enthusiastically about a pair of pretty 20- 
year-olds from New England who have 
set the skiing fraternity on its ear. At 
Grindelwald, Switzerland, the week be- 
fore, Penny Pitou had won the downhill 


a 


and combined championships, and Betsy 
Snite had taken the giant slalom, finished 
second to Penny in the downhill. Bubbled 
Betsy: “We came to Kitzbiihel to find 
ourselves famous, and I’m not sure I like 
that. We ski better when there is less 
commotion over a couple of ordinary sim- 
ple country girls.” 

The country girls grew up not far apart 
Penny in Gilford, N.H., Betsy in Nor- 
wich, Vt. Both were on skis early, Penny 
using barrel staves with canning-jar rub- 
ber bands nailed on for bindings, Betsy 
with a pair of toy skis. Both grew deadly 
serious about skiing 





wangled time off 
from high school to attend meets. Both 
were good enough to make the 1956 
Oympic team, where they ran headlong 
into the great European skiers. Working 
out on a slalom slope in Italy, they were 
passed by the French women’s team. 
“They flashed by us like jet planes,’ Pen- 
ny recalls. “Betsy and I just looked at 
each other, speechless. We thought we 
should have stayed at home.’ Neither of 
the girls did well in the Olympics. Says 
Penny philosophically: “All we did was 
get our first dose of higher education at 
Cortina.” 

But the girls kept at it doggedly, re- 
turned to Europe in 1957 to learn more. 
Slowly, they began to win events in minor 
meets. Penny got a job as an interpreter 
with an Austrian ski manufacturer; Betsy 
became a fashion model for a German 
sportswear shop. Penny, a husky, 140-lb. 
blonde, excels in the downhill; Betsy 
whose brown hair is streaked with silver 
strands to accord with the current vogue 
for fashion models, is smaller and more 
nimble, does best in the slalom. They 
have modeled themselves on the style 
of Austrian men (“Only the boys have 
the drive and aggressiveness we want to 








U.S. Skiers SNiteE (LEFT) & Pirou 
Do women have the drive? 
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eee Jo Ma tn MSL 
>How does the ©)" 
compare with SIMCA‘%? 






— 


Choose any of SIMCA’s competitors and make this blank space for you to write in ratings of the car 
systematic comparison. Here is your work-sheet. you choose to compare. SIMCA’s ratings are right 
It has a list of the important things to check, and alongside... P.S. Be sure to drive both automobiles. 


OK for 5 adults. 4 doors. sigy-p Loreena dh ge 
Peet ot He om One piece UniGard- body. 
SIMCA proved A real trunk, where it belongs. 
maximum economy LUGGAGE 
using lowest priced gas. SPACE Plenty big for all your luggage. 


7.8 cubic foot capacity. 
SIMCA is imported Electric wipers, trip mileage 
by Chrysler Corporation. indicator, heater, defroster, 
Parts and service anywhere. all standard. 


LUXURY Reclining seats standard 
EQUIPMENT on all Super DeLuxe sedans, 
convertibles, and hardtops. 


DeLuxe 4 door SIMCA sedan 
is just $1698 P.0.E. 
East and Gulf coasts.* 


For More Work-Sheet Forms, See Your SIMCA Dealer *Inland Freight and Local Taxes Extra 


SALES, PARTS AND SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT AMERICA * OVERSEAS DELIVERY. TOO 
SIMCA SALES OFFICE, CHRYSLER MOTORS CORPORATION 


2 DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
nypottid ftom [dees by Chrysler 














« Chosen “Best Import Buy” 
by Mechanix Illustrated magazine, 








Editors of a leading sports car 
magazine said SIMCA“outperforms 
anything in its price class." 











































For better 
schoolwork — 
starting 
tonight... 


Educational authorities stress the neces- 
sity of a good vocabulary in understand- 
ing what is being taught and in achieving 
better grades. Accordingly nearly every 
school and college requires or recommends 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 
This handy-size Merriam-Webster guar- 
antees correct facts, accurate spelling, 
and complete understanding of word 
meanings. Start the students in your 
family on the “look it up” habit with the 
most modern, easy-to-use dictionary in 
America. 
@ Some “Webster's” do not even 
include the Latin names for plants 
and animals that are essential for 
students, To be sure of obtaining 
the one dictionary with all the 
information a student must have, 
always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 


You may purchase your copy at any 
department, book, or stationery store for 
only $5 plain, $6 indexed. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


AND DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE 


Advt. copyright by G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield 2, Mass. — the only 
company specializing in dictionaries; pub- 
lisher of the famous unabridged Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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copy,” says Betsy). But having mastered 
style, both tend to disregard it. Says Pen- 
ny: “Sometimes, when I am trying to 
slow down, I look like a Russian railroad 
track, five feet apart!” 

At Kitzbiihel last week, the two girls 
temporarily ran out of luck to go with 
their new fame. Betsy fell the first day 
and was out of the running. Penny fin- 
ished second in the downhill, but ran into 
trouble near meet’s end when she turned 
too sharply into a slalom gate, tumbled 
in the sticky snow. But neither of the 
country girls was discouraged. ‘Oh, well.” 
sighed Penny, “that’s the way the ball 
bounces.” 


Out of the Saddle 


Tiny Ted Atkinson was 20 years old 
and making little progress as a $35-a-week 
shipping clerk in a Brooklyn chemical 
plant when a truck driver friend suggested 
that his build (5 ft. 2 in., 100 Ibs.) was 
ideal for a jockey. Ted got a job with the 
Whitneys’ Greentree Stable as a stable- 
boy, watered horses and broke yearlings 
while he learned about racing. On May 
18, 1938, at Beulah Park in Ohio, he rode 
his first winner, Musical Jack. Said Ted 


| afterward: “Musical Jack did all his own 


winning. I was just along for the ride. I 
had him in every pocket but my own, and 
he still came on to win, That horse looked 
at me with disgust when I got down after 
the race.” 

Atkinson quickly learned better, grad- 
uated from the “leaky roof” circuit to the 
big time, became one of the finest rid- 
ers in racing, was national jockey cham- 
pion in 1944 and 1946. Nicknamed “the 
slasher” for his enthusiastic use of the 
whip, the articulate Atkinson once ex- 
plained why he had given the great Tom 
Fool such a tanning during his victorious 
ride in the Suburban Handicap in 1953: 
“The idea was not to beat him but to im- 
press him with the urgency of the situa- 
tion.” In his 21-year career Ted booted 
home 3,795 winners,* won a healthy $17,- 
449,360 in purses. 

Last year a sacroiliac condition began 
to bother Atkinson. Three times in the 
last eight months he had to give up his 
mounts and rest. Fortnight ago at Flor- 
ida’s Tropical Park, the pain became un- 
bearable. Last week, at 42, on the advice 
of his physician, he retired. Said he: “I 
guess I've been around the world a couple 
of times on horseback in the afternoon. 
Maybe that’s enough.” 


Scoreboard 

@In 25 years as head coach at Dart- 
mouth (1934-40) and West Point (1941- 
58), Earl Blaik compiled one of the finest 
records of any college football coach (48 
losses in 228 games). Between 1944 and 
1950, Blaik’s Army juggernauts went un- 
defeated for 32 and 28 games at a clip. 
When, in 1951, Blaik’s quarterback son 
Bob and virtually the entire varsity squad 
were dismissed from the Point in the mis- 


* Only other jockeys to have ridden more win- 
ners: Britain’s Sir Gordon Richards, the U.S.’s 
Johnny Longden and Eddie Arcaro. 





Associated Press 
Jockey ATkInson & WIFE 
Out to pasture. 


handled “cribbing scandal,’ Blaik reso- 
lutely stayed on, brought Army back to 
football greatness, last year had another 
unbeaten season. Last week, at 61, he 
resigned, denied he was leaving because 
of friction with Army brass over the 
Academy's no-Bowl policy (‘sheer ma- 
larky”), or for health reasons (“bunk’’), 
said only: “I decided I'd had it.” 

@ Independent boxing promoters, man- 
agers and fighters rejoiced last week when 
the U.S. Supreme Court upheld an anti- 
trust decree against the International 
Boxing Clubs of New York and Iilli- 
nois. The decision broke the strangle hold 
I.B.C. has exercised on title bouts, di- 
rected 1.B.C. Kingpins James D. Norris 
and Arthur M. Wirtz to dissolve both 
clubs, sell their controlling interest in 
New York’s Madison Square Garden, 
open both the Garden and Chicago Stadi- 
um to any qualified promoter. Neither the 
Garden nor the Stadium may stage more 
than two championship fights a year. 

Q Thrashing purposefully against a stop 
watch in the Olympic pool at North Syd- 
ney, Australia’s incredible whiz-kid, Ilsa 
Konrads, 14, touched out in 19 min. 25.7 
sec., shattering the old world record for 
1,500 meters by an amazing 37.4 sec. 
Brother John Konrads, 16, got into the 
act, too, set a new world mark of 2 
min. 2.2 sec. for the 200-meter freestyle, 
now holds every freestyle record from 
200 meters to 1,650 yds. 

@ Boston University Freshman John 
Thomas, 17, watched tensely as the high- 
jump bar was set, missed his first two 
tries, then rolled cleanly across on his 
last chance, set a new world indoor record 
of 6 ft. 11} in. at the Massachusetts 
Knights of Columbus games in Boston. 
@ To encourage more college field-goal 
kicking, the N.C.A.A. rules committee 
widened the space between the goal posts 
4 ft. 10 in. to 23 ft. 4 in., first goal-post 
width change in football history. 
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“As a veteran rum bibber. | found the Puerto Riean 


variety warmi ne, 


“The beauty of Puerto Rico came as no sur- 
prise to me,’ says Edison Marshall of 


famed author and traveler, “* 


“Imagine a rum so brilliant that it tastes 


superb in a highball. Just a jigger of rum, ice 


“And since my return home, I have found 
that the remarkable rums of Puerto Rico taste 
ood in a wide variety o 


“We have offered our 


gentle—and dry.” 


daiquiris. Rum punch. Rum and tonic. Rum 
on the rocks. Rum sours. Each rum drink has 
been a success—and now we find our friends 
offering us rum. 

“T'll never forget my charming adventure 


in Puerto Rico. Or my discovery of dry rum.” 


Run Highball Re cipe: 1% oz. Puerto Rican rum 
(white or gold), ice. Add mixer. Many people 
add a lemon twist. For free rum rec ipes write: 
Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. T-8, 666 Fifth Ave 

New York 19, N.Y. Rum Highbal 
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From the author of the worlds best 


“Travel Guide to Europe”... TEMPLE FIELDING SAYS: 


"Ee evra citer. and ena pvwite, 
SAS te Europe iv. eoiably rocewmoendod” 


Oe tty, | a 
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TEMPLE FIELDING’S GUIDEBOOK gives tourists to get the most of it. On SAS, for instance, you can sight- 
more travel pleasure than they ever knew existed. And if see in up to 17 extra cities without paying an extra nickel in 
you could talk with him personally about your plans, he'd fare! And SAS first class is lavish. In SAS economy class, 


say, “Flying is a grand way to go to Europe. Here's how you'll rave over the wide variety of tasty sm@rrebr¢d.*” 


pint OVER THE poi, 


SO 





— ate 


SCAWOINAVIAN AIRUINVES SVSTEN 


“Thrill to Europe’s pageantry. Have “Here's an advance tip: soon you'll 
a go at London, a fling in Paris. Visit be able to speed throughout Europe 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
wonderful Copenhagen. These cities onthe SAS Caravelle, world’s quiet- 

and more—are yours for the asking est jet. It will introduce you to the Fly SAS transatlantic from New York, trans- 
on your SAS round trip to Rome.” extraordinary 40 minute travel hour!” polar from California. See your SAS agent, 


*Open-faced Scandinavian sandwiches, of course! or write to SAS for free colorful travel folders. 








SCIENCE 





Capsule to Earth 





For an hour and a half i i high 
Pentagon scientist last week in it 
the satellite isn’t going to kn whether 
the re-entry system reall vork That's 





we need a test-pilot type 


stoic.”’ The first stoic satell 





dare- 





devil has not vet been picked. but last 
veek the Nation 


Administration signed a contt 


Aeronautics and Space 
ict (see 
Business) for the hollow holstered me- 


teorite in which he will r 





The U.S. program to put a man in orbit 
l d Project 
t hed 


ind bring him back 
Mercury, is distinct 








uled for the stub-w 
built by North Americar 

tially an extra-tough 
ll 
its n rocket power and gl 


back to earth under 








climb into nearby s under 


quickly 








S Space capsule 





to achieve an aroun earth ort 
vill land passively by parachute. 


Padded Couch. The capsule will be 




















aunched by an intercontinental b 1¢ 
missile «presumably ar s or its suc 
cessor). The pilot will lie on his back on 
a couch to reduce the effects of 
g forces, reckoned to hit more than seven 
times the force of gravity during the ac- 
cele take-off. In his tiny en- 
clos be surrounded by an at- 





} 


mosphere of endurable ature and 





pressure. He will have food and ater 


in case he feels like eat 





ing or drinking, and 
a two-way voice radio will keep him in 
the ground stations. There will 
be no window for him to look out, but 


display” (unde 





touch wi 


termined) will 
visibility. If 


an optical 


e him a k 








nd of indirect 
wrong early in the ascent 
that will 


back to earth, with luck, before 


inything goes 


he can fire an escape rocket 





bring him 
he has climbed too high 





Except for peeks at the optical display 
the ground, the 


his orbit 





conversation 
will have little 
the earth. An 


sensor will operate the 








attitude 


iround 





the capsule from rolling. I 
from the ground or from the pilot him- 
self, the jets will somersault the capsule 
turn it so that its retro-rockets can fire and 





its speed 
This will be the critical moment. As its 
orbital speed decreases, the man-carrying 


satellite will curve downward into the at- 





here. The capsule will hit the thin up- 


ilmost 138, 


per air p.h.—enough 





energy of capsule and 





pilot into vapor unless it 1s 
dissipated effectively. To ground watch- 


ers, the capsule will flare like a shoot- 





ing star, leaving a broad track of flame 
in the sky. The pilot is expected to 


feel, for brief period, at 





deceleration. 

If capsule and pilot can survive this 
crisis, the capsule will thing 
like the speed of sour much 
further trouble. An auton 





ic mechanis 








will break out a small, tough drogue para- 
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taneously releasing a 
to help watch 


: up the capsule’s track. 





etal foil 


ed has decreased sufficier 

















parachute will unfold. 
big doughnut vill inflate 
iround the capsule’s base, designed to 
cushion the impact if it drops on land. or 
to keep it afloat if it falls ir 
\ tracking beacon, two-way 
g lights vfar bombs r 
und) and iarkers earch 
parties. 
Primates First. No man e risked 
in this dangerous maneuver until a long 
of has been completed suc- 





cessfully 





carrving capsules will be fired to 
Then primat 
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RE-ENTRY 
Attitude jets reverse 
position, retro-rockets 
fire to slow capsule 





for 24 hours 
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Snap III 


On President Eisenhower's desk stood 


a domed metal gadget about hali the size 


of a derby hat. Current flowing from it 
spun a small propeller. Named SNAP 
III (for for Nuclear Auxiliary 
Power gadget is an atomic 


battery s 1 light enou 
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satellite and keep its ind 
radio voice going at lea aS 
long as any chemical battery that the 
Russians or the U.S. have yet employed. 
SNAP III's heart is pinpoint one 
hundredth of an ounce of r active 
pe Oi T encased in i mo um 
capsule. The polonium’s entrappe« idi 
heats tl capsule to above 70 F. 
nget ( it spokes of a 
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telluride, When thei 


the capsule, a flow of electrons is set up 





made of lead 





in the thermocouples, producing an elec 


SNAP III 


tric current. At peak power 


can turn out five watts. Before most of 
its polonium (half life 40 days) is 
exhausted, SNAP LI will generate s 


much current as 450 Ibs. of the best 
chemical batteries available. For instance, 


INTO \SPACE 


Escape rocket is used if Atlas 


misfires but is jettisoned 


after booster burnout 60 mi.up. } 


fh At 20 mi up heat te | 
shield blasts off, 


drag parachute opens, 
radar chaff scatters. 
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of the Atlas satellite 
weighed 20 Ibs., lasted 18 days, generated 
a total of 500 watt hours. SNAP III 
weighs 5 lbs., would generate 11,500 watt 
hours in 130 days. 

SNAP III was developed under a mod- 
est $15,000 AEC contract with the Mar- 
tin Co. of Baltimore working in con- 
junction with the Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co. But the polonium, 
which is made by radiating bismuth in 
an atomic pile, costs about $1o per curie. 
SNAP’s charge is the equivalent of 
3,000 curies, bringing the price of fuel 
in the capsule to $30,000. An AEC 
official explained that some cheaper iso- 
tope might later be substituted for 
polonium. If cerium 144 can be used, 
the unit cost might be as low as $600 
per battery. 

One excited AEC spokesman compared 
SNAP III to the discovery of gasoline as 
a source of power. Scientists were more 
restrained. SNAP III is an impressive 
achievement, they point out, but it is an 
application of an old principle. It merely 
converts the energy coming from po- 
lonium to its lowest form, heat—the 
standard process in any atomic power 
plant—and the production of electricity 
from heat (by means of thermocouples) 
is a familiar process. The conversion of 
nuclear radiation directly into electricity 
—an exciting possibility that is being 
vigorously explored in many laboratories 
—is yet to come. 


Harder Than It Seemed 


The international Conference of Ex- 
perts that met in Geneva last summer 
concluded that a worldwide system of 180 
inspection stations could detect nearly all 
underground nuclear tests. Any explosion 
of even the modest energy of 5 kilotons, 
they figured, could be distinguished from 
the noise made by small earthquakes and 
other natural causes. Only about 100 seis- 
mic “events” a year would be borderline 
cases. These could be followed up and 
checked by other means. 

Two weeks ago the U.S. Government 
announced that new information has cast 
doubt on the effectiveness of the 180- 
station system. Last week the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense released the data 
that led to this conclusion. To measure 
the seismic effects of underground tests, 
16 special seismographs were set up in 
a line extending from the Nevada atom- 
ic proving ground to Maine, 2.500 miles 
away. 

The stations listened attentively during 
October while the AEC made underground 
tests in faraway Nevada, The rock waves 
came through all right, but not quite as 
strongly as had been anticipated. At dis- 
tances above 700 miles, only explosions of 
more than 20 kilotons could be identified 
clearly as man-made. To sum up, said the 


| panel, the 18o-station detection system 
might be confronted by 1,500, not 100, 


natural seismic shocks a year that could 
not be distinguished from an underground 


| test explosion. This number would pre- 


sumably overburden the checking system 
as presently outlined. 





EDUCATION 


Potshooting in Academe 


Sociologists customarily stalk elephan- 
tine generalities in exotic latitudes—from 
the South Seas to the cold-water jungles 
of Manhattan. In Daedalus, Big Game 
Sociologist David (The Lonely Crowd) 
Riesman breaks form by potshooting in 
his own backyard: the academic world. 
Samples of his mixed bag: 

@ Although some students maintain “a 
posture of contempt for business and a 
belief that. in contrast, teaching offers in- 
tegrity, the life of the businessman and 
the life of the professor have become less 
and less distinct. The professor is no long- 
er to be regarded as a stuffy fellow. He 
has become a man of the world, perhaps 
traveling on an expense account, attend- 
ing a conference in Washington one day 
and flying to a UNESCO meeting in 
Paris the next. In honor of his new status, 
novels now portray him as having sex 
appeal and even a lurid sex life.” 

@ Academic salaries have not followed 
the professorial flight to worldliness— 
and the unworldliness of pay is not uni- 
form. “The professors at the law school 
and at the medical school, and probably 
at the business school, may be getting as 
much as twice the salary of those in 
medieval history, while the professors of 
economics and sociology may be more 
than doubling their salaries with consult- 
ing fees—the academic form of moon- 
lighting.” Such moonlighting has its high 
price: “While in principle the professor 
still has more time than most professional 
men to spend at home, including the long 
summer vacation, much of this time in 
fact is spent either earning money to pay 
the plumber or working like a plumber.” 
He mentions such mundanities, Riesman 
writes, “because I see a number of gradu- 
ate students who doggedly insist on going 
into teaching because they feel that if 
they entered business they would con- 
demn themselves to meanness and trivi- 
ality.” 

@ “Competition in academic life,” says 
Riesman, a lawyer before he became a 
sociologist, “has an especially biting quali- 
ty... I would certainly warn anyone 
not to enter teaching if he plans to do so 
because he thinks the people in it are so 
nice.” All Riesman’s observations deal 
with professors in the humanities and the 
social sciences; quirkily, he remarks that 
“T retain what may be an erroneous view 
that the natural scientists are less con- 
tentious, more generous, and, except for 
physicists and geneticists, less intellectual.” 
@ Being a social scientist has its draw- 
backs. “Everything is grist for the mill, 
or at least is thought to be; so that if I 
attend a party people think I am ob- 
serving them even when I am not, and if 
they meet me on a plane they ask me 
whether or not I think they are upper- 
middlebrows.” 

@ Dwellers in the academic world must 
beware of “chauvinism of the academy.” 
A good cure, Riesman suggests, is a sab- 
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How to 
make 
a martini 
blindfolded 


It should be stated right at the 
start that the best way to make a 
martini blindfolded is to peek. 
However, there is a point to be 
considered here. 

You see, it is not eyesight that 
makes the biggest difference 

in martini making, but insight. 
To wit: Know that you should 
use Seagram’s gin. 

Seagram’s you see, is phenomenally 
competent. It offers you dryness. 
It offers you smoothness. It offers 
you both in the same jiggerful. 
This is a talent denied the usual 
type of gin which is neither 

94 proof nor blessed by Nature’s 
own mellowing process. 
Seagram’s, in a word, is the 
improved gin. It is even a 
self-sufficient martini. 

We suggest you try a Seagram’s 
martini—with or without blindfold. 
If you add vermouth, do it with 
both eyes open. Cheers! 


SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 
94 PROOF 


Seagrams 
Golden 
Gin 





a we 


ed 


SEAGRA LERS COMPANY, NYC. 94 PROOF, DISTILLED ORY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 
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THE NATIONAL 
STATE BANK 
OF NEWARK 





«In the course of 147 years of banking service, National State has 
become closely identified with the growth of business and industry 
in the Newark-Essex County area. The bank’s ample resources in 
money and manpower assure that there is no banking service too 
large or too small for it to perform. 


21 — offices serving Essex County communities. 
ESTABLISHED 1812 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 


OF NEWARK 


810 Broad St., Newark 1, 


N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





THE CHOICE 





ee eae 
EXECUTIVES 


Businessmen from allover enjoy the famous 
Essex House. Overlooking Central Park, 
it’s close to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned. 
Single from $13 © Double from $17. 
Teletype—N.Y. 1-3076. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $28. 
Chicago Office—F I nancial 6-2979. 
Boston Office—LIberty 2-2036, 
Toronto Office— EM pire 6-3313 


ESSEX 
22. 1IOUSE 


on-the-park 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
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12 cents a share, 
net long term capi- 
tal gains, in shares 
or, at the option of 
the holder, in cash, 


payable February 
16, 1959 to share- 
holders of record 
December 31, 1958. 


ROBERT W. 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


LADD, 
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| becoming professors: 





batical tour of duty in business or Gov- 
ernment. For all that, there are rewards 
for men and women obstinately bent on 
“In my own obser- 
vation academic people stay alive longer 
than most professional people—alive in 
terms of openness of mind and not merely 
of drive and energy.” 


The Quiet Alumna 


Frugally, quietly, and keeping her own 
counsel, Mary Clarke lived the unevent- 
ful life of a New England spinster. In 


| 1947 she made her will, and in 1950, at 


| go, she died. Last week, surprised Smith 


College officials had good reason to won- 
der what sort of woman she had been. 
Spinster Clarke had seen no need to 
bother the college at the time, but in 
her will she directed that some $200,000 
be held and invested by a Rhode Island 
bank until it grew to $400,000, then 
given to Smith. By last week, when 
Smith got the belated news, the Clarke 
bequest had grown to $430,000 and was 


| ready to be turned over to the college. 





Why Mary Clarke chose to make Smith 
her principal heir and how she was able 
to amass $200,000 are questions as puz- 
zling to acquaintances in Whitinsville, 
Mass. (pop. 8,000), where she was born, 
and Kingston, R.I., where she died, as 
they are to Smith fund raisers. The 
daughter of a Whitinsville doctor, she at- 
tended Smith in 1879-80 as a sophomore 
(she had studied previously at Wellesley ), 
then dropped out. Smith’s records show 
that she made “very high” marks in his- 
| tory and natural history, did satisfactorily 
in her other subjects. But for some reason 
she left school after a year. Shortly 
| afterward, she is known to have taught 
music in Cape Town, South Africa. By 
the turn of the century she was back in 
Whitinsville, giving piano lessons. In 1906 
she sold the house her parents had left 
her for $15,000, because she needed mon- 
ey. By 1913 she had taken rooms at a 
local inn and was working as town li- 
brarian (combined annual salaries for 
Miss Clarke and her assistant: $941.80). 

Between World Wars I and I, Mary 
Clarke lived in Europe, told friends she 
did so because costs there were low. “She 
always gave you the impression that she 
had to be very careful with money,” says 
a friend. It is Smith’s good fortune that 
Alumna Clarke was careful—and that at 





| Smith something happened to the quiet, 


| 20-year-old 


college girl, memorable 
enough to stay bright for seven decades. 

To Harvard University, which must 
bag some $27,000,000 more by June to 
meet the $82,500,000 goal of its Program 
for Harvard College (Time, Nov. 26, 
1956), came the largest gift so far from 
an individual donor: $2,000,000 for schol- 
arships. The anonymous giver, who went 
through Harvard on a scholarship, re- 
gards the huge sum, said President Nathan 
M. Pusey, as “only partial payment” for 
his education. To other men of parts who 
once had scholarships, Pusey observed 
that the college needs more such partial 
payments. 
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New phone-size underwood Add-Mate 
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LOWEST PRICED ALL-ELECTRIC ADDING-SUBTRACTING MACHINE! ONLY $1685°*p1us tax 


© So compact it fits in your hand e Prints permanent record on tape 
e Only 7% Ibs. — take it everywhere e So simple anyone can use it 


e 10-Key keyboard for simplicity e Styled in your choice of 5 handsome colors 
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The Brand-New 59 Mercury 


AMERICAS LIVELIEST 


In this one car you get everything you'll find in the most 


... for the average income and 
above-average taste. Beautiful, 
The ’59 
car with spacious comfort for 6 


brilliant, economical! 


passengers, not just 4. 


expensive cars__except high price. 

For example, Mercury offers exclusive styling—a dis- 
tinction only the costliest cars enjoy. Mercury is the only 
car in its class that does not use a dressed-up body shared by 
a low-price car. So, Mercury is roomier, more luxurious. 

In performance, too, Mercury offers you the finest__but 
at a saving. There are 3 new Marauder V-8 engines with 
up to 345 horsepower custom-tailored for each model. 
The big special is the gas-saving Monterey V-8 engine which 
squeezes more mileage out of every drop of gasoline. 


















LIVELY_GREAT NEW 
KIND OF PERFORM- 
ANCE. Not just high 
horsepower_although 
Mercury offers as much 
as 345__but @ new kind 
of response: quiet, obe- 
dient, effortless. New 
efficiency, too__1959's 
’ finest combination of 
» performance and gaso- 
line economy. 


LUXURIOUS__GREAT NEW KIND OF COMFORT. 6 inches 





more entrance room, 9 inches more knee room up front. 
Even the hump you'll find in the floor of other 59 cars has 
been cut in half in Mercury to give more foot room. 


1959 Mercury Montclair 4-door Hardtop Cruiser. Color: Twilight Turquoise 








eS a 
ECONOMICAL._.2 OUT OF 3 NEW CAR BUYERS CAN 
AFFORD ONE. Mercury is priced to put true luxury within 


easy reach, And that’s just the first way you save. The new | 
economy-powered Monterey engine gives top performance. 
And there is so much more that’s new in America’s You don’t pay a premium to get this famous Mercury power. 
liveliest luxury car. 
\ new front suspension system lets you glide, not dive, 


when you make a sudden stop. A new skyview windshield 20% ANNIVERSARY 


curves up into the roof__lets you see high-riding traffic 


lights. Safety-Sweep windshield wipers overlap, clear a y 
42% larger area, including the center of the windshield. 
We invite you to stop in and see the 20th Anniversary 


Mercury in person, Compare it with any car__even the 
most expensive. Let your dealer__let the “59 Mercury— 


show you what new really means . . . and how little it costs! BUILT TO LEAD_ BUILT TO LAST 








Why Roy McKie feels like a millionaire 


A doting dad was Roy McKie—he loved his bouncing son; He summoned forth a Travelers man, “‘I only have a sprain; 


He wired his alma mater, “Save a Spot for Number One!”* But had I died my hopes for Junior’d all go in the drain,” 


He lavished him with costly toys and fatherly affection. Said Travelers’ man, “A life insurance plan can handle fate, 
Alas, alack: an accident—and Roy had no protection, Pay Junior's education, mortgage, income for your mate. 





“As we insure life, home and car, we barricade your hopes No millionaire, he has a life of worry-free resplendence: 
Behind a solid Travelers plan—you're never on the ropes.” Monthly payments buy American Family Independence. 

“One Travelers man to handle all—my way of life’s aloof Protect your family’s future with a Travelers Budget Plan; 
To tragedies,” exulted Roy, “I'm Travelers peril-proof!” Pay monthly—like a phone bill. Ask in a Travelers man, 


You can protect your whole good way of life through THE TRAVE LE RS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life « Accident ¢ Group « Fire e Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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HOLLYWOOD 
Blacklist Fadeout 


The Oscar-awarding ritual is Holly- 
wood's biggest pitch for dignity, but two 
years ago dignity suffered. When one 
Robert Rich was announced as top origi- 
nal writer for The Brave One, he never 
stepped forward. Robert Rich was a pseu- 
donym, masking one of about 150 Holly- 
wood writers (plus an estimated 75 actors, 
producers, musicians) blacklisted by the 
industry since 1947 as suspected Commu- 
nists or fellow travelers. The case was par- 
ticularly embarrassing because the Mo- 
tion Picture Academy had barred any 
Communist or Fifth Amendment pleader 
from Oscar competition. Last week both 
the Communist rule and the mystery of 
Rich’s identity were suddenly rescripted. 

Rich turned out to be Dalton (Johnny 
Got His Gun) Trumbo, one of the origi- 
nal “Hollywood Ten” writers who refused 
to testify at the 1947 hearings on Com- 
munism in the movie industry. Said Pro- 
ducer Frank King, who had stoutly in- 
sisted that Robert Rich was “a young guy 
in Spain with a beard’: “We have an 
obligation to our stockholders to buy the 
best scripts we can. Trumbo brought us 
The Brave One and we bought it.” 

What finally flushed Trumbo was a 
vote by the academy two days earlier 
to drop the anti-Communist rule as “un- 
workable and impractical.” Main reason 
virtually certain Oscar nomination this 
year of The Defiant Ones. One of its co- 
authors was Nathan E. Douglas, who in 
1953 pleaded the Fifth under his legal 
name of Ned Young during a House hear- 
ing. While Douglas-Young was thus in- 
eligible for an Oscar, Co-Author Harold 
Jacob Smith had no such record. After 
a heated debate, the academy voted to 
leave blacklisting solely to producers: 
“The proper functioning of the academy 
is only to honor achievement.” 

In effect it was the formal end of the 
Hollywood blacklist. For barred writers, 
the informal end came long ago. At least 
15% of current Hollywood films are re- 
portedly written by blacklist members. 
Says Producer King: “There are more 
ghosts in Hollywood than in Forest Lawn. 
Every company in town has used the 
work of blacklisted people. We're just the 
first to confirm what everybody knows.” 
Writer Trumbo himself has sold “many 
screenplays” under nine pseudonyms. 
Since 1947 Trumbo’s income, slashed 
90% in the first eight years. has actually 
risen above his pre-blacklist level. 


BROADWAY 
10% for Glo 


“Happiness is just a thing called Glo.” 
warbled Elaine (Goldilocks) Stritch, her 
eyelashes wobbly. ‘Sometimes the cabin’s 
gloomy and the cupboard’s bare. Then she 
books me and it’s Christmas every- 
wheeere!” It broke up the audience: 200 
showfolk packed into a tiny Manhattan 
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restaurant one night last week for a boozy, 
rollicking party that lasted until dawn. 
The guest of honor: slim, chic, tough- 
talking (‘‘Let’s get the squares out of 
here”) Gloria Safier (pronounced sap- 
phire), Broadway's leading woman agent 
and one of the most remarkable opera- 
tives in the 10% business. 

In a day when many talent agents are 
organization men peddling flesh in “pack- 
ages,”” Agent Safier thrives ($50,000 last 
year) on warm, personal friendships. “The 
nicest agent in the business,”’ says Theatre 
Guild Director Lawrence Langner. Client 
Geraldine Fitzgerald does not even have a 


written contract with Gloria: “I have to 
remind myself to send her a check.” 

Mother Variety. To keep things so 
Gloria limits herself to 30 hand-picked cli- 
ents, many at first too obscure to interest 
such giant agencies as William Morris and 
M.C.A. (Music Corporation of America), 
Her specialty is to spot unknowns and 
maneuver them toward the top with the 
patient strategy of a prizefight manager 
often turning down quick big money for 
smaller deals until she can find her client 
the right spot in the big time. Explains 
Gloria: “Anyone can get Marilyn Monroe 
a job. There's no fun in that.” 

At 37, Gloria has been in the business 
20 years (last week’s party celebrated the 
anniversary). She grew up in Brooklyn, 
the daughter of a movie distributor: “I 
was raised on Variety instead of Mother 
Goose. My arithmetic was the grosses in 
Cleveland.” At 17, Gloria was pressagent 
for Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe, fat- 
tened her $25-a-week salary by a giggling 
conspiracy with Billy’s star show girl, 
Mary (“Stuttering Sam”) Dowell; when 
well-heeled marks took Sam and Gloria to 
the race track, peeling off $100 bills for 


them to wager, the girls carefully kept 
most of the cash. 

Her cousin, the late, brilliant Agent 
Myron Selznick, hired her at $75 a week 
and told her: “The day you get barred 
from a studio, you're a great agent.” The 
day soon came; Gloria enraged Fox by 
advising Client Geraldine Fitzgerald to 
turn down a part. Says Gloria; “I felt like 
I'd made Phi Beta Kappa.” 

Father Gloria. With a borrowed $5,000, 
Gloria in 1948 launched her Broadway 
office (still herself and one secretary). 
She bought a mink coat, went to work for 
nobodies. She got obscure Dancer Valerie 
Bettis a smash part in /nside U.S.A., res- 
cued Singer Russell Nype when he was 
flat broke, and landed him in Call Me 





Walter Doran 
TALENT AGENT GLORIA SAFIER (SECOND FROM RIGHT) & CLIENTS* 
Anyone con get Marilyn Monroe a job." 


Madam. Nype soon signed up with M.C.A. 
(which paid Gloria $30,000 for his con- 
tract), has never again matched his Mad- 
am part. For Comedian Wally (Mr. Peep- 
ers) Cox, another Safier discovery, she 
got an eight-year contract with NBC 
that pays him $50,000 yearly whether he 
works or not. Gloria is also a has-been’s 
hope: it was she who helped sober up 
Actress Mary Astor, lent her money, took 
her on as a client and sold her autobiog- 
raphy, My Story, to the publisher. 

Gloria has never married or come close. 
Her interest in “my people” takes up so 
much of her time that last year she opened 
a restaurant called Brown's on Manhat- 
tan’s 61st Street (last week’s party site) 
just so “we could have our own place to 
meet.” There she holds day-long confes- 
sionals, deflating outsize egos or nursing 
bruised ones. Says Gloria in her tumbling, 
still vaguely Brooklynese accent: “To me 
agenting is not selling lamps at Macy’s.” 


From left: Actresses Elaine Stritch and Leora 
Dana, Set Designer Peter Larkin, Comedian 
Wally Cox, Agent Safier and a new client, fledgling 
Actress Barbara Bentley 
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THE ROAD 
On the Way 


In a singularly drab Broadway theatri- 
cal season, last week's out-of-town try- 
outs promised some badly needed new 
color, Latest road reports: 

Rashomon, a stage version (by Fay 
and Michael Kanin) of the widely ad- 
mired Japanese movie, is a whodunit 
about the death of a nobleman in a medie- 
val forest. There are four different ver- 
sions of the crime, but the solution is left 
to the audience. Rashomon (opening on 
Broadway Jan. 27) beguiled Philadelphia 
with its fine acting by Claire Bloom, Rod 
Steiger, Noel Willman, Akim Tamiroff, 
Oscar Homolka. The fable may be inscru- 
table, but, said Variety, “for some play- 
goers it is exciting entertainment.” 

Tall Story, latest comedy by Howard 
Lindsay and Russell Crouse (Life with 
Father), pleased Philadelphia (and was 
bought immediately by Hollywood). 
Adapted from a rather more serious novel 
(The Homecoming Game), the story con- 
cerns an overly ethical professor of ethics 
(Hans Conried) faced with flunking a star 
basketball player before the big game. A 
fellow facultyman: Playwright Marc ( The 
Green Pastures) Connelly, making one of 
his occasional appearances as an actor. 
Wrote the Philadelphia /nguirer’s Henry 
T. Murdock: “An evening of hearty 
laughter with no complicating complexes.” 
Opens on Broadway Jan. 29. 

Redhead, a musical now being tuned 
up in Philadelphia for high-kicking Dancer 
Gwen (Damn Yankees) Verdon, is de- 
scribed by Lyricist Dorothy Fields; ‘This 
is a happy show. It does absolutely noth- 
ing for the theater.” Translation: a likely 
Broadway hit (opening Feb. 5), with ad- 
vance sales already past $1,000,000. The 
story: something about a dreamy London 
chick (Verdon), working in a turn-of-the- 
century waxworks, who gets tied up with 
a U.S. vaudeville strong man. In Wash- 
ington, the Daily News's Critic Tom Don- 
nelly called Redhead “a mad blend of 
Agatha Christie and Mack Sennett.” 

Requiem for a Nun is no requiem, and 
its “nun” is a 17th century word for 
whore. It was adapted by Novelist William 
Faulkner from his 1951 sequel to his 1930s 
shocker, Sanctuary. The story is a further 
look at Temple Drake (Ruth Ford), the 
Sanctuary college girl who landed in a 
Memphis brothel—and loved it. In Re- 
quiem, Temple has become a guilt-ridden, 
respectable wife, grappling for salvation. 
Boston critics agreed that it promised spir- 
itual significance, but found it dramatical- 
ly static. The Catholic Pilot’s George E. 
Ryan commended it for “daring to grap- 
ple with the question of human guilt with 
no holds barred.” 


TELEVISION 


Top of the Week 


@ For 18 years on radio, the Bell Tele- 
phone Hour was a musical showpiece. Last 
week it plunged into TV, with superb re- 
sults. As distinctively package-produced 
by Henry Jaffe (The Chevy Show, Shirley 
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Temple Storybook), Bell's Adventures in 
Music, first of four NBC shows this sea- 
son, tastefully allowed top artists to per- 
form without interruption, even dispensed 
with an M.C. The cast: Actor Maurice 
Evans narrating for the uncanny Baird 
puppets (Time, Dec. 29), Opera Star Re- 
nata Tebaldi (two exciting arias from 
Madame Butterfly), the piano team of 
Gold and Fizdale and members of the 
New York City Ballet. Warmest, most 
memorable part of the show: Singer Harry 
Belafonte’s spellbinding finale. In a full- 
throated 18 minutes of folk songs, Bela- 
fonte proved once again that he is exactly 
as advertised: the most compelling ballad- 
eer of his day. 

@ Few things can be as dull as satires on 
Hollywood except possibly satires on psy- 


Fred Hermansky 
SINGER BELAFONTE 


For Bell, a bell ringer. 


chiatrists, but NBC’s Omnibus this week 
combined both in a show that. in its half 
dozen best moments, reached comically ir- 
rational heights rare on TV. The hour- 
long (and far too slow-paced) show: Mal- 
ice in Wonderland, by lampooning. lapi- 
dating S. J. Perelman, veteran of movie- 
writing stints (Around the World in 80 
Days). Most of Malice enmeshed Dr. 
Randolph Kalbfus (Keenan Wynn) an 
innocent Manhattan psychoanalyst who 
goes to Hollywood as technical adviser 
on psychological movies. The doctor (cry- 
ing, “I’m sorry, Sigmund!) is quickly 
seduced by Star Audrey Merridew (Julie 
Newmar), a wine-piney Georgia cracker 
who lives (on hush-puppies) with her 
cussing, Grant Wooden mother on Aorta 
Road. In time, Dr. Kalbfus divorces his 
wife, traipses around in a beret, becomes 
convinced that Sophia Loren wants to 
marry him. He winds up back in Man- 
hattan, being analyzed himself. Mourns 
his analyst: “It’s no good. We'll never 
understand what happens to people in 
Hollywood.” Sighs Dr. Kalbfus: “We've 
got to keep on trying.” 





Bottom of the Week 


Author Ben Hecht, newly mellowed 
into the meek Wallace of TV interview- 
ing, surrendered to impulse last week. 
In place of chatting with his usual guest, 
Hecht wrote a way-gone whimsy. The 
Three Echoes on a Cloud—a bull session 
on world problems between Helen of 
Troy, Empress Josephine and Joe Stalin, 
perched on adjacent clouds in limbo. Sam- 
ple thought: “We'll divide this into East 
Cloudia and West Cloudia.” Hecht him- 
self played Stalin in full Red uniform 
with all the passion of a snowman in 
Siberia. Next week: Hecht as Casanova. 


RADIO 
Call Girls on Tape 


Many an unprepared radio listener 
must have wondered one night this week 
if he had inadvertently tuned in the pri- 
vate wave length of the vice squad. “I 
have accounts with manufacturers.” a girl 
was saying in a nasal, defensive tone. 
“The manufacturer himself calls me di- 
rectly. I get in contact with two or 
three of my girl friends, and we discuss 
the terms. Usually they want a guaran- 
tee of $100—more if we give more con- 
siderations.” 

Across. the country a score of other 
call girls willingly spoke their stories into 
the tape recorders of CBS reporters, and 
so did the businessmen who hired the 
girls. Titled The Business of Sex and 
punctuated by comment from Narrator 
Ed Murrow, the hour-long report was in- 
tended to document a cynical alliance 
between prostitution and business. 

“We gotta use a little finesse.’ said 
one steel broker. “One summer three men 
I was tryin’ to sell came to town. One 
man was quite elderly; I was afraid he'd 
die on me ... When I made my move I 
found out the two younger men were the 
ones that had to be impressed. I told 
the girls there’s to be no mention of 
money . . . to just get ga-ga over the 
whole thing . . . The young men’s egos 
were at the bursting point. The deal 
netted me about $60,000.” 

Other businessmen talked of renting a 
boat for a weekend “fishing trip with the 
boys,” stocking the boat with girls as well 
as fishbait. By Monday morning, said 
one fishing host of his client, “you know 
he'll do anything to help you.” 

The program added up to a good job 
of tabloid reporting. While the facts were 
scarcely new, the anonymous voices (dis- 
guised by electronic gadgets to prevent 
identification) made for excitement. The 
show was a sample of a growing form of 
radio journalism, used in the past on 
CBS's report on juvenile delinquency and 
on the Murphy-Galindez case. Despite its 
authenticity and immediacy, the trouble 
with such reporting is apt to be lack of 
evaluation. The Business of Sex raised 
but never attempted to answer the crucial 
question of whether the use of prostitutes 
in business is “an isolated phenomenon” 
or so widespread as to indicate ‘a general 
loosening of ethical conduct.” 
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16mm. movies every week 





of trouble! 


If you use 16mm sound films in your 
business, you can profit from the ex- 
perience of this outstanding TV station 


Station WBTV, Charlotte, N. C., pre- 
views 75,000 feet of film each week using 
Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors. 

They report: “The quality of sound 
and pictures, plus the lack of trouble, is 
amazing. We particularly appreciate the 
quietness and simplicity of the Pageant 
working mechanism. Using our Pag- 
eant Projector, we now get a true quality 


...and never an inch 


check for sound films, before putting 
them on the air.” 


Where you fit in 

Whatever you're using 16mm movies 
for—training, sales promotion, public 
relations—you can get the same pro- 
fessional performance with a Pageant 
Projector. 

Your pictures will be sparkling and 
filled with detail, even in hard-to- 
darken rooms. Sound is balanced and 
clear. And because every Pageant is 





permanently lubricated, your projector 
is always ready to go on with the show. 

With printed film path, folding reel 
arms, and attached power belt and cord, 
you'll find the portable Pageant easy to 
set up and use anywhere. 


Why settle for less? 

Get the most from your investment in 
films and audiences—with a Kodak 
Pageant Projector. Any Kodak Audio- 
Visual Dealer will provide details anda 
demonstration. Or write to: 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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All America is growing—but 
the fast-growing youngster of 
the “family” is the modern South! 








ivelier, Uncle Sam 


-to keep up with the young, 
fast-growing Southland! 
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A recent U. S. Department of Commerce report 
shows the following expansions in major fields 
of business activity from World War Il (1946, 


‘47 or ‘48) to 1958: 


SOUTHEAST 
Dollar-value of construction contracts..... 220% 
Manufacturing employment...............-:0c+»« 23% 
New plant and equipment expenditures... 119% 
Dollar-value added by manufacture............ 101% 
Electric energy produced.............-<c:sessese- 242% 


Number of manufacturing establishments 40% 
Dollar-value of manufacturing payrolls...... 122% 


Contract construction employment............ 61% 
Dollar-value of bank deposits..........+0ss00 58% 
Dollar-value of life insurance in force...... 194% 
Motor vehicle registrations..............cssse+ 121% 
Dollar-value of wholesale sales................ 43% 
Dollar-value of retail sales............csceccese 38% 


Retail and wholesale trade employment... 53% 


Dollar-value of world trade (imports and 
exports) through Customs districts........ 169% 


Dollar-value of retail trade payrolls.......... 162% 
Gross personal income ............:.00 .. 90% 
Per capita personal income... «- 59% 
Cash farm iMCOMe ........-recserserseceesseenreveeees 28% 
Number of industrial and commercial firms 51% 
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INDUSTRIALISTS: Come South 
now and grow with America’s 
“youngster” opportunity-land! 


IT’S TRUE! The economic development of the 
Southland since World War II has out-paced the 
national rate of growth in practically every category 
you can name. Don’t take our word for it. Just look 
at the official U. S. Government figures on the left 
and you'll see that this is so. 


There are many good reasons for this. Industrially, 
the modern South is still a “youngster,” experiencing 
right now those wonderful years of sudden, surging 
development that just naturally go with growing 
up. In addition, it has plentiful manpower ... rich 
resources ... expanding markets ... all the things in 
one neat ‘package’ that make for industrial success. 


To every young and growing region there comes 
a time of phenomenal development to maturity. This 
is its era of opportunity — the confident, vigorous 
growing-up years. That time for the Southland is 
now. The opportunity is yours. Come South now 
and grow with the young, fast-growing Southland. 
“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Harry A, io 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
A Touch of Chill 


After scooting along at sprinter’s pace, 
the recovery seemed ready to slow down 
a bit to catch its breath. The Commerce 
and Labor departments reported last week 
that unemployment in mid-December rose 
nearly twice the normal seasonal increase, 
pushing the jobless totals above 4,000,000 
and 6% of the labor force. Employment 
also slipped nearly 700,000 to 64 million. 
To some sensitive economists, the report 
brought worries that the recovery might 
be losing its zip. But the slowdown in 
employment, as had been expected (Time, 
Sept. 29), was chiefly due to weather. 

Winter's chill, with freezing tempera- 
tures blanketing most of the nation, had 
caused much heavier than usual cutbacks 
in farm, construction and other outdoor 
work, Employment in auto factories and 
many other heavy industries continued to 
rise, but at a slow pace largely because 
companies were working employees over- 
time rather than hiring new workers. In 
December factory paychecks rose to a 
record weekly $88.04, as company after 
company put its existing force on over- 
time. In turn, the overtime boosted the 
average work week to 40.2 hours, and to 
a point where companies must now start 
hiring new workers to achieve further 
gains in production. 

Autos & Stores. Except for employ- 
ment, business statistics were still on the 
climb. The Federal Reserve's key index of 
production climbed another point to 142 
in December, was only three points short 
of the alltime high. Detroit’s auto indus- 
try picked up more speed, with Ford, 
General Motors, Studebaker-Packard and 
American Motors all working some plants 
on a six-day week. Production so far in 
1959 is 7% ahead of 1958. Steel produc- 
tion, also rising, reached 75° of capacity 
last week, the highest point in 15 months. 

The sharpest rise was in housing, clip- 
ping along at the rate of 1,430,000 starts 
annually, just an eyelash away from rec- 
ord 1955. The U.S. consumer was also still 
spending heavily on anything else that 
struck his fancy. Chain-store sales in De- 
cember topped 1957 by 9.89% with both 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
reporting new records for the month; auto 
variety chains jumped 18.5%, drug chains 
11.9%, shoe chains 11.3%, apparel chains 
12.8%, grocery chains 8.5%. 

The Magic Mark. The fast pace of the 
recovery was easy to see in the latest an- 
nual and quarterly earnings reports. In 
a preliminary estimate for 1958, Inter- 
national Business Machines’ President 
Thomas J. Watson Jr. reported gross in- 
come up 17% to a record $1.17 billion, 
net income up 41% to $126.2 million and 
another record. Dow Chemical Co. was 
ahead 14% in profits for the quarter end- 
ed Nov. 30; Superior Oil Co. of California 
more than doubled its profits in the same 
quarter; such farm-machine makers as 
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Deere & Co. and J. I. Case, such utilities 
as Pacific Power & Light, Bell Telephone 
of Pennsylvania, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone, all posted big gains. 

With that kind of corporate news, Wall 
Street could hardly be expected to stand 
still. The stock market went on another 
buying spree, and by week's end the Dow- 
Jones industrial average stood at 595.75, 
after first posting a new high only .11 
point from the magic 600 mark. 


Who Got What 


U.S. industry's biggest single customer 
totted up its annual accounting of who 
got what in fiscal rg58. All told last year. 
said the Defense Department, military 
contracts totaled $21.8 billion, of which 
75% went to roo top prime contractors. 

The ten biggest and some of their im- 
portant contracts: 

G Boeing Airplane Co., with $2.1 billion. 
including B-52 bombers, KC-135 jet tank- 
ers and Bomarc missiles. 

@ General Dynamics Corp., $1.4 billion, 
including F-102 and F-106 fighters, B-: 
supersonic bombers, atomic submarines, 
the Atlas ICBM. 

@ General Electric Co., $783.4 million, 
including jet engines, atomic submarine 
and ship reactors, electronic gear for vir- 





Millions of workers 


6? — Alltime high 


LY 67.2 million 
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tually every missile in the U.S. arsenal. 
@ Lockheed Aircraft Corp., $755.1 mil- 
lion, including F-104 fighters, C-130 Her- 
cules transports, the submarine-launched 
Polaris IRBM. 

@ United Aircraft Corp., $661.1 million, 
including J-57 and J-75 jet engines, heli- 
copters. 

@ American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
$659.8 million, including the SAGE elec- 
tronic air-defense system, the Distant 
Early Warning (DEW) line, the “White 
Alice” Alaskan communications system, 
ICBM guidance systems. 

G North American Aviation, Inc., $647.7 
million, including F-100 and F-107 fight- 
ers, the Navy's A3J twin-jet supersonic 
bomber, engines for the Atlas, other rock- 
et engines. 

@ Douglas Aircraft Co., $513.4 million, 
including Navy jet fighters and bombers, 
Air Force light bombers, Nike antiaircraft 
missiles and Thor IRBM. 

@ Hughes Aircraft Co., $472.6 million, 
including Falcon air-to-air missiles and 
jet fire-control systems. 

@ Martin Co., $400.2 million, including 
piston- and jet-engined Navy patrol flying 
boats, the Titan ICBM and other missiles. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Power Compromise 

The AEC and Congress have long been 
at odds over how far and how fast the 
Government should go in pushing atomic 
power. The AEC felt that the U.S. should 
go slow, wait for private enterprise to 
take the initiative in building commercial 
plants. Many Congressmen felt that the 
Government had to take the lead, offer 
fat subsidies to get large-scale commercial 
atomic power going now. Last week a spe- 
cial committee of businessmen and engi- 
neers appointed by new AEC Chairman 
John A. McCone to advise him suggested 
a solution. The Government would pay a 
major part of the costs of constructing 
prototype plants up to 80,000 kw. When- 
ever the AEC thought experience justified 
building a 200,000-t0-500,000-kw. plant 
of a particular type, it would tell industry 
so. Thereafter, industry normally would 
be.expected to do the job alone. If no 
company came forward and the AEC was 
still convinced that the plant would has- 
ten low-cost atomic power, the Govern- 
ment could pay a substantial part of the 
cost. 

The compromise did not go all the way 
in accepting the argument of Democratic 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and others that many of the cost prob- 
lems in building commercial atomic reac- 
tors are directly due to inherent bigness. 
Anderson contends that the Government 
must pay a big part of the cost in the 
transition from pilot models to full-scale 
plants because private industry cannot af- 
ford the huge costs in researching and de- 
veloping the different techniques and ma- 
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EVINRUDE’s EXPANDABLE HOUSEBOAT 
ns, cut-down prices = sale on. 


Toned-down colors, trimmed-down 


terials involved. Against this view, the 
report argues that the Government gets 
more for its money if it builds two or 
three generations of prototype models, 
learning from each stage. But the report 
offered a back-door approach to meeting 
Anderson’s objection: the Government 
would “substantially” increase its applied 
research expenditures on civilian nuclear 
power, thus taking over more of the lab 
and engineering work from industry. 

For its reactor program, the committee 
estimates that an annual expenditure of 
$200 million to $225 million would be 
required, with the Government's share 
around $150 million to $200 million, the 
rest coming from industry. Against this, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
had proposed $250 million to $275 mil- 
lion, The difference could be partly met 
by switching money already in the AEC 
budget. But Washington guessed that if 
AEC Chairman McCone vigorously pur- 
sues the advice he solicited, he will have 
to fight witfhthe Budget Bureau for more 
civilian reactor funds. 


MODERN LIVING 
More Ships Ahoy 


Before the doors of Manhattan's Coli- 
seum, thousands of boating enthusiasts 
queued up for two blocks in a winter rain 
last week for the opening of the 4oth 
National Motor Boat Show. Eying the 
crowd's ardor and remembering the sales 
figures from last year, exhibitors glowed 
with optimism. Despite the recession, 
Americans spent a record $2.1 billion on 
boating in 1958, and the nation’s fun 
fleet grew to 7,330,000 boats—one for 
every seven families. With the number 
of active U.S. yachtsmen expanding by 
2,000,000 a year (total: 37 million), the 
industry expects a 10% rise in outboard 
sales in 1959, similar gains for inboard 
powerboats and sailing craft. 

Lower Prices. Boatmen displayed new 
models for every whim and bankroll. 
Spread over seven acres on four floors 
were 430 boats, from a 6 ft. ro in. dinghy 
to the big craft of the show, Richardson’s 
ten-bunk motor yacht, 46 ft. long and 
$46,000 high. For the carriage trade there 
were still costlier craft, including Mat- 
thews’ 42-ft., double-cabin cruiser at $53,- 
ooo, and Wheeler's 43-ft., flying-bridge 
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sedan at $55,000. But, more than ever, 
boat builders emphasized economy to lure 
more middle-income families, made wid- 
er use of low-cost, low-upkeep plastics 
and fiber glass. The percentage of fiber- 
glass craft in the show has doubled since 
1957; this year 150 of the 430 vessels 
were of fiber glass. 

Sears, Roebuck promoted a package of 
a 12-ft. fiber-glass or aluminum boat, 74- 
h.p. outboard engine and 600-lb.-capacity 
auto trailer. Price: $477, with only $48 
down. Rhode Island’s Pearson Corp. 
showed off its 28-ft.. six-berth auxiliary 
sloop, Peerless Triton, priced at $9.750, 
and Cape Cod Shipbuilding exhibited its 
23-ft. sloop-rigged Marlin cruising sail- 
boat, which has done well in midget 
ocean-racing. For those who want to use 
boats as homes, Evinrude motors dis- 
played a prototype expand-at-will, fiber- 
glass, aluminum and wood houseboat that 
floats on pontoons, is made up of two or 
more interlocking 7-ft. by 11-ft. cabins 
or decks that are expected to retail be- 
low $2,000 per pair. 

More Power. Some of the show’s best 
buys and fanciest eye-catchers came from 
Europe. Britain’s Silhouette Marine, Ltd. 
exhibited the smallest cruising sailboat, 
the 17-ft. Silhouette Mark II, which 
sleeps two in an enclosed cabin. Price: 
$1,987. The French, taking part in the 
show for the first time, displayed sail- 
boats ranging from the 134-ft. Vaurien 
at $495 to the 18-ft. Corsaire at $1,975. 
West Germany also made its first in- 
vasion, enticed the outboard set with the 
1g-ft. Graves Hummel cruiser. It sleeps 
five, weighs only 620 Ibs., speeds up to 
37 m.p.h. on a 5o-h.p. engine. Price: 
$1,899, f.o.b. New York. 

Competing with foreign craftsmen, 
many a U.S. builder cut his own prices. 
Lone Star lightened the weight of its best- 
selling 14-ft. Malibu outboard by 10%, 
lightened the price by $100, down to 
$525. Enginemakers also trimmed prices 
and weight, switched to aluminum and 
fiber glass to get more horsepower per 
pound. McCulloch Corp., the No. 3 out- 
board-motor maker (after Outboard Ma- 
rine and Kiekhaefer) cut prices of its 
Scott motors as much as 10%. Kiekhaefer 
lopped about 5% off two of its Mercury 





motor prices. 
Boat sellers also freely borrowed selling 








Cape Cop’s MARLIN SAILBOAT 





GERMANY’s HuMMEL OUTBOARD 


tactics from the automen, reminded po- 
tential customers that most banks give 
boat loans as easily as auto loans. They 
also talked up trade-ins as a selling aid. 
Last year, when outboard motor sales 
jumped 24% to a record $254 million, 
dealers took old models as trade-ins on 
close to half of their new sales. 

Like the automakers, the motorboat 
makers are shifting away from yester- 
year’s jukebox styling. The 1959 models 
have toned-down colors, trimmed-down 
fins, less chrome. There are also fewer 
extra-cost gadgets. Said President Sher- 
wood Egbert of the Outboard Motor Man- 
ufacturers’ Association: “Instead of bring- 
ing out a huge array of new accessories, 
we have settled down to making our prod- 
uct more reliable, cheaper to operate.” 
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AUTOMATION 





It Won’t Help Everybody 


AST fall Pennsylvania became one 

of the first states to install a com- 
puter to issue state payroll checks au- 
tomatically. The computer, put into 
operation too quickly, issued checks 
that were wildly off, left employees 
payless just before Christmas. The de- 
partment turned the payroll job back 
to clerks, called in automation experts 
to see what had gone wrong. 

Many a U.S. corporation has met 
with equal disaster. A Midwestern 
auto supplier planned a highly auto- 
mated plant to make auto frames. But 
he did not allow sufficient lead time to 
get out all the bugs. The automated 
equipment was out of line, would not 
pass the parts along, and the company 
had to return to manual equipment to 
meet production schedules, A Los An- 
geles wholesale drug company auto- 
mated the ordering and billing for its 
warehouse. But hardly had the ware- 
house started to operate when it had 
to shut down for nearly two months to 
straighten out its affairs after the 
computer had reduced the paper work 
to chaos. 

se 

Many companies, dazzled by the 
glamour of automation, have leaped 
into it before looking at costs or deter- 
mining whether they really need to 
automate. “Some managements,” says 
Automation Expert John Diebold, 
president of John Diebold & Associ- 
ates, “are so eager to buy the hard- 
ware that they will unconsciously 
overlook some of their cost figures to 
prove they need one.” They do not 
realize that preparing for and convert- 
ing to automation can cost as much as 
the computer itself. Before leasing a 
brain at $16,000 a month, Republic 
National Bank of Dallas had to send 
ten employees to school at a cost of 
$6,500, raise its floor at a cost of 
$10,444, spend $60,000 to install extra 
equipment. The cost of preparing the 
program for the machine to handle, 
and installing self-checks in the sys- 
tem, is even greater. Companies which 
counted on replacing clerks with com- 
puters have found that it frequently 
costs more to hire nursemaids, who are 
highly paid technicians, for the com- 
puters than to keep the lower-paid 
clerks. Finally, poor programing for 
the computer can leave an expensive 
machine idle. Automation experts esti- 
mate that there is time available to 
rent on at least half the computers in 
the U.S. Says Gulf Oil Engineer War- 
ren Davis: “It’s just like hiring a floor 
full of morons. You've got to keep 
them busy. They can't do a_ thing 
unless you tell them exactly what to 
do in the most minute detail.” 





Too many managements consider 
the computer an overgrown adding 
machine, thus often assign it to the 
wrong people, who frequently have no 
knowledge of the complexities of busi- 
ness to which a computer could be 
applied. “Almost all computers,” says 
Albert Sperry, president of Panellit. 
Inc., whose business is making auto- 
mation controls, “are run by the ac- 
countants,” simply because the most 
obvious applications are for statistical 
jobs. Computers are usually put to 
work first on payroll jobs, which al- 
ready use highly mechanized punch- 
card systems. While the computer can 
often do the work more quickly, it 
does not pay to put it on a task that is 
being done efficiently. 

. 

When computer programs are care- 
fully planned in advance, the savings 
can be immense. Among the strongest 
supporters of automation are insur- 
ance companies, because they must 
make arithmetical changes on a recur- 
ring basis, and clerical data frequently 
piles up faster than it can be handled 
manually. New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. has just ordered its first 
computer after a two-year study. It 
expects to save not only time but 
10,000 sq. ft. of floor space now occu- 
pied by manual records. Many a man- 
ufacturer has found that he can carry 
lower inventories because the comput- 
ers supply him with up-to-date infor- 
mation on supply and demand. San 
Francisco's Factory Motor Parts Inc., 
which uses a computer to keep track 
of its 26,000 auto parts, has cut its in- 
ventory 25% because its inventory 
control reports come in three times as 
fast. The company expects its com- 
puter to pay for itself within 16 
months of installation. 

Actually, the most important use 
for computers is not merely to do 
things faster or with fewer employees; 
it is to do things that management 
could not do at all without the brains. 
Perhaps the most successful use may 
well be to achieve more accurate man- 
agement decisions. By testing all the 
reasonable alternative answers to a 
problem, the computer can, in effect, 
come up with the best one, eliminate 
solutions previously reached by guess 
and by hunch. A major U.S. airline put 
its maintenance scheduling on a com- 
puter, tested to see how many planes 
it would have to keep on the ground as 
stand-bys in case of breakdowns. As a 
result, the company was able to cut 
the number of stand-by planes, saved 
$1,000,000 a year that it would other- 
wise have lost on each plane, will save 
even more on its jets. 





RETAIL TRADE 


Price Packers’ Retreat 

The Federal Trade Commission last week 
issued a progress report on its all-out at- 
tack on phony price cutting. In the three 
months since FTC started the campaign 
with a warning to merchants to stop mark- 
ing up goods in order to make fake price 
cuts seem to be bargains, 60 companies 
have learned their lesson the hard way. 
Box score: 33 complaints, 21 orders to 
cease and desist, and six consent agree- 
ments. Most of the actions (32) were 
against furriers, long among the most ob- 
vious of the price packers, but the cam- 
paign also extended to sellers of sewing 
machines, perfumes, women’s hosiery, cut- 
lery, paints, bedspreads, even dolls. 

More impressive still, says FTC, is the 
way businessmen themselves have stepped 
in to police retailers. Better Business Bu- 
reaus, ad agencies and manufacturers, who 
know that nothing destroys consumer con- 
fidence faster than a fake bargain, have 
distributed 500,000 copies of FTC's pric- 
ing guide—and printed thousands more 
at their own expense—to retailers along 
with strong letters urging them to comply. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 

Little King Size 

In Japan, both noses and cigarettes are 
short. This is as it should be, says the 
Japanese government's tobacco monop- 
oly. It refused to make king-size ciga- 
rettes because “a king-size cigarette in 
the mouth of a short-nosed Japanese is 
unesthetic.” But the tobacco monopoly 
met such a clamoring demand for king- 
size cigarettes that last week it gave in— 
but not all the way. In keeping with short 
noses, the Japanese king sizé will be 3 
mm. shorter than king-size cigarettes in 
other countries of the world. 


AVIATION 


Payoff for Pioneers 

The coveted Government contract for 
the first space capsule designed to carry a 
man into orbit around the earth (see 
Science) went last week to St. Louis’ 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. The contract 
itself was modest—only $15 million—but 
the prestige is enormous. Twelve topflight 
companies submitted plans and bids on 
the project. McDonnell won because its 
president, James S. (for Smith) McDon- 
nell Jr., and his engineers had long since 
anticipated the Government's needs. They 
had been working on the project with 
their own money for more than a year, 
before the Government decided to go 
ahead. When the Government called for 
proposals on a hurry-up basis, McDonnell 
was ready with the best plans, even 
though its bid was not the lowest. 

The capsule was a prime example of the 
kind of advance planning that has turned 
a small, second-rank outfit into one of the 
industry’s highest flying companies, stand- 
ing 13th among all defense contractors. 
McDonnell Aircraft’s sales last year hit a 
record $442 million (up 32%), while net 
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NOW... FROM WESTINGHOUSE—THE GREATEST ADVANCE IN LIGHT BULBS IN 34 YEARS! 








Ordinary bulb has burning New Eye Saving Bulb gives 


hot spot in center that even, all-over brightness 
causes glare and harsh that much easier on 
shadows your eyes. 
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Westinghouse announces the first major advance in light bulbs 
since 1925. It's the all-new Westinghouse Eye Saving White 
bulb... the best bulb for seeing ever developed. It’s so com- 
pletely new it makes ordinary bulbs old-fashioned. New Shape 
is another example of Westinghouse progress. From light bulbs 
to atomic reactors, Westinghouse product development never 
ceases because Westinghouse Research is never convinced 


that the present way is best. 


you CAN BE SURE...iF ITs \ Vestinghouse 


Westingt e Lamp Bloomtieic, New Jersey 


Art Fillmore 
PLANEMAKER MCDONNELL 





income climbed to a peak $1o million, 
with still more gains forecast for fiscal 
1959. Current backlog alone amounts to 
$600 million. All this from a fledgling 
that delivered its first design barely 16 
years ago and four years ago fell into the 
kind of trouble that could have wrecked it. 

Demon & Voodoo. Founded in 1939 
by Engineer-Airman McDonnell with the 
help of the Rockefellers, the company 
taxied around until after World War II 
doing mostly subcontract and experimen- 
tal work. Finally it took off with the first 
production order for a plane of its own 
design, the FH1 Phantom, the Navy's 
first carrier-based jet fighter. Other orders 
(Soo planes ) followed for its second plane, 
the F2H Banshee. What almost proved 
McDonnell’s undoing was No. 3, an ambi- 
tious supersonic carrier fighter called the 
F3H Demon. It proved too heavy for its 
Navy-specified Westinghouse engine (in 
itself a problem child), and turned into a 
$265 million fiasco for the Navy (Time, 
Nov. 7, 1955). The setback would have 
crippled many companies, but McDonnell 
kept arguing that the plane was basically 
sound, proved it with a more powerful 
Allison J-71 engine which made the De- 





Navy's F4H Ficuter 


After the voodoos, a vision of peace. 


mon so hot that the Navy eventually 
boosted its orders to $450 million. 

Since then, McDonnell has come along 
fast. From a strictly Navy supplier, the 
company became a pillar of the Air Force 
with $1.2 billion worth of orders for its 
burly F-101 Voodoo jet, a plane fast 
(1,200 m.p.h.) and versatile enough to 
perform every job from tactical A-bomber 
to all-weather interceptor. McDonnell 
went into missiles and helicopters, landed 
an $8,000,000 contract for its XV-1 con- 
vertiplane, another $45 million for its 
high-speed Quail bomber decoy drone. 
Latest project: the supersonic (Mach 2 
plus) F4H fighter, which beat out Chance 
Vought’s FSU-3 Crusader for an initial 
$170 million (23 planes) Navy contract. 

Tunnels & Tools. Now McDonnell is 
training its sights on space. “Mr. Mac,” 
as President McDonnell likes to be called, 
is certain that space flight is “one of 
the most rapidly evolving fields of human 
creativity in the history of the world,” 
and he is determined to win a place on 
the planets for his company. A tireless 
worker (eleven hours a day, six days a 
week) and an omnivorous reader, he de- 
vours everything on space he can find, 


TIME CLOCK 


GAS TURBINE ENGINES will be 
sold by G.M.’s Allison Division for 
testing in trucks. Two of the biggest 
problems, high cost and fuel con- 
sumption, are almost whipped. Al- 
lison says high-power gas turbines 
now can be mass-produced “at a 
price no higher than for equivalent” 
gasoline or diesel engines, and that 
a big power plant, e.g., 500 h.p., tur- 
bine costs less to operate. 


JET FARE BOOST is approved by 
CAB. On flights due to start next 
week between New York and Los 
Angeles, American Airlines will 
charge $194 (counting tax) first class, 
v. $183 on piston planes. CAB is 
studying increases on tourist fares. 


DEBT-CEILING RISE, above 
“temporary” limit of $288 billion, 
will be requested of Congress again 
this year, Treasury Secretary An- 
derson says. President expects debt 
will swell to $285 billion at year’s 
end, and “there will be a substantial 


temporary increase during the year,” 
which will necessitate rise in ceiling. 


FORD MOTOR CO. will start its 
own car-financing company. Ford had 
financing arm from 1928 to 1933, sold 
it for $30 million to what is now 
C.I.T, Financial Corp., which does 
most of Ford’s new-car financing. 


ANTI-SMOG MUFFLER, devel- 
oped by Inventor Eugene J. Hou- 
dry and Pennsylvania’s Oxy-Catalyst, 
Inc., chemically removed up to 90% 
of auto’s unburned exhaust gases in 
road tests by General Motors. 


UNITED AUTO WORKERS union 
is in red, has cut budget $425,000, 
will sack several staffers. 


TRANSISTOR PRICE CUTS of 
5% to 60% are coming from Philco. 
Company says its new automated 
production line is three times faster, 
making radio transistors competitive 
with vacuum tubes. 


—eros— ee 
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scans every proposal in such microscopic 
detail that section chiefs must bring along 
their junior engineers to answer his pin- 
point questions. 

To make sure his men have the tools, 
he pays out at most 15% of profits in 
dividends, pours 85% into the company to 
expand research and development. Last 
year he spent $3,700,000 for a new ad- 
vanced research lab that includes a 12.5 
million-watt radiant heating unit to sim- 
ulate the fantastic heats of atmospheric 
re-entry. This spring a new $5,137,000 
wind tunnel will be finished to help solve 
the problems of flight at speeds up to 
4,000 m.p-h., temperatures from —65° F. 
to 660° F. and altitudes up to 125,000 ft. 
McDonnell’s race for space is not just for 
business reasons. Says Mr. Mac, with 
something akin to missionary hope: “The 
space exploration rivalry can be a creative 
substitute for war.” 


LABOR 
Peaceful Picketing 


In recent years U.S. Supreme Court 
rulings have given states more and more 
power to ban peaceful picketing. Last week 
the Supreme Court reversed this trend, 
ruled that states may ban picketing only 
when there is violence. The court’s ruling 
came in reviewing a Florida Supreme 
Court ban on picketing by the A.F.L.- 
C.I.0. Hotel and Restaurant Employees, 
which struck 23 Miami and Miami Beach 
hotels in 1955, seeking bargaining rights. 
Because the union represented only a few 
employees, the Florida court barred it 
from picketing. The Supreme Court held 
that state courts are without jurisdiction 
to issue an injunction against picketing 
if the firm involved is in interstate com- 
merce, is covered by the Taft-Hartley 
law, and is picketed peacefully. Said the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. News: “The decision ap- 
pears to set ‘peaceful picketing’ as the 
standard for legitimate picket lines.” 


INDUSTRY 
Breakthrough in Molybdenum 


To meet the demands of missile makers, 
U.S. scientists have worked for years on 
metals that can resist the high tempera- 
tures generated by supersonic speeds. One 
such metal is molybdenum, which melts at 
4748° F., v. about 3000° F. in commonly 
used alloys. But making molybdenum 
castings was long impossible; its melting 
point is so high that it destroyed the cru- 
cible holding it. Last week the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines announced “a major metallurgi- 
cal breakthrough”; it had succeeded in 
making molybdenum castings. 

Metallurgists melted a 30-lb. piece of 
molybdenum with a high-density electric 
are in a copper-lined, water-cooled cruci- 
ble. The molten molybdenum was then 
poured through a series of troughs into a 
rotating graphite cylinder which forced 
the metal to cling to its walls while it 
hardened, produced a molybdenum cylin- 
der 44 in. wide and 8 in. long. 

If the development proves commercial- 
ly successful, missile engineers will have 
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The man with the *75,000,000 shoes 


(A true story) 


officer at The First National Bank of Chicago, a 
young man was explaining why he believed he could start 
a successful business. 

He knew the shoe business and felt he had the experi- 
ence to strike out on his own. As the bank officer listened, 
he sketched out some of his ideas about organization, 
styling and merchandising. And for 1924 some rather 
daring ideas they were. All he needed to put them into 
operation was $10,000. 

The banker who interviewed the ambitious young man 
was no stranger to the shoe business, himself. As an officer 
of Division G here he had been trained to serve the indus- 
try. Division G had been created 19 years earlier to do just 
that. So he listened and understood, occasionally asking 
some pointed questions. At the end of the discussion, the 
young man got his $10,000. 

He made his dream come true—and then some. From 


"la YEAR WAS 1924. Across the desk from a lending 





an obscure little factory producing 240 pairs of shoes 
a day, his company—now a bank customer for 35 years— 
has grown into a firm worth $75,000,000. You, yourself, 
may be wearing a pair of his shoes, for his brand-names 
are some of the best known in the world. 

This is an exceptional success story, it’s true, but it 
demonstrates one of the basic advantages of being a cus- 
tomer here. Officers in the ten Divisions of the Commercial 
Banking Department offer a particularly knowledgeable 
and understanding service. For each Division serves one 
group of industries, exclusively and its members constantly 
study and interpret specific industry trends. This highly 
specialized activity results in a clear view of a business- 
man’s problems and ambitions. The officers here speak 
their customers’ language. 

Whether you make shoes or shovels, one of our men 
can give you the type of banking service you want. Write, 
call or come in person. The bank is ready to serve you. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863  wemsca rece 


RAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








A Familiar Face in 


a Familiar Place 


Edward T. Folliard is The Wash- 
ington Post’s White House cor- 
respondent. He has covered the 
last five Presidents. To Truman 
and Eisenhower, he’s a veteran 
newsman named “Eddie.” He was 
a war correspondent in Europe in 
1944-45, 


Folliard won the Pulitzer prize 
for national reporting in 1947. In 
1949 in New York, Folliard inter- 
viewed Frank Costello, Joe Adonis 
and other members of the under- 
world for a_ series he called 
“America’s Tygoons.” Last year, 
his exclusive exposure of a Texas 
letter triggered the defeat of the 
natural gas bill in Congress. 


Recognized as one of the most 
seasoned observers of the na- 
tional political arena, Folliard is 
another reason why The Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald is 
read by 50% more families than 
any other Washington paper and 
quoted more in the Congressional 
Record than the other two news- 
papers combined. 


The Washington Post 


Times Berald 


435,000 Sunday Circulation 
390,000 Daily Circulation 
National Representatives: 

Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co, 
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greater flexibility in designing vital molyb- 
denum parts for missiles. Molybdenum 
parts are now made by pressing or melt- 
ing the powdered metal into ingots or 
billets, then forging, machining or extrud- 
ing it. The new casting method may per- 
mit not only more intricate shapes but 
also lower costs. since the process may 
cut the number of steps necessary. But 
the major U.S. moly producer, American 
Metal Climax, Inc.. cautioned that it 
may be some time before the casting 
method becomes commercially feasible. 


HOUSING 
Switch at the Top 


To boss the Government's Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, President Eisen- 
hower last week chose a man tailor-made 
for the job. He is Norman P. Mason, 62, 
head of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and the Government's No. 2 housing 
man. As a replacement for Albert M. Cole, 
57. Who is resigning to take a big job 
with a Reynolds Metals Co. subsidiary, 
Administrator Mason moves into the top 
job with plenty of experience behind him. 
A onetime Chelmsford, Mass. lumber 
dealer, Mason went to the FHA in 1954 
when it was reeling from the windfall 
profits scandals, promised that “we're go- 
ing to live in a goldfish bowl from now 
on.” He was as good as his word. Mason 
cleaned up the FHA, went on to speed up 
and expand its loan program, started a 
housing program for old folks, worked 
hard for urban renewal and better quality 
houses for home buyers. 

In his new position Mason also faces a 
tough job; he will have to try to push 
through the President’s new housing pro- 
gram over heavy congressional opposition. 
The President in his budget message this 
week laid down the broad lines of the 
program. Chief recommendation: Con- 
gress should remove the present ceiling 
on the amount of private-home mortgages 
that FHA can insure. Although it shows a 
handsome profit, FHA last year twice had 
to jam on the brakes to seek more insur- 
ance authorization, now has a request for 
more money before Congress. In addition, 
the Administration wants Congress to 
wind up the Depression-born _ public- 
housing program, by 1963 to require cities 
and states to go halves (instead of one- 
third) on the land costs of slum clearance, 
and cut back loans for building college 
dormitories. 

Even before the President's message 
was read, two Democrats occupying key 
positions in the Senate and House housing 
subcommittees, Senator John Sparkman 
and Congressman Albert Rains of Ala- 
bama, last week introduced housing bills 
that would go further than the Adminis- 
tration wants toward stepping up federal 
aid. The Rains bill, for example, would 
continue public housing, boost federal 
subsidies in slum clearance from the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed $250 million to 
$500 million, throw another $500 million 
into the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation (“Fannie Mae”) for mortgage pur- 
chasing, and make it easier to buy houses 


Walt 
Hovustnc Boss Mason 
Out of the goldfish bowl into a fight. 





by slashing mortgage down-payment re- 
quirements while stretching out mortgage 
repayments to 35 years. 

Most politicos thought that the housing 
industry would get more than Eisenhower 
wants and less than the Democratic pro- 
posals. In any case, it seemed bound to 
get enough help to keep it flourishing. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 


Electronic Reservations. An electronic 
reservations system that can instantly tell 
Western Air Lines ticket clerks through- 
out its U.S. system what seats are avail- 
able on all flights was put into operation, 
the first in the airline industry. Built 
around a memory drum, the system per- 
mits 96 reservations desks to book and 
cancel flights, immediately inform pas- 
sengers of schedule changes. 

Plastic Hubcaps. A plastic hubcap 
that will not rust or dent was put on sale 
by Colorado Fiberglass Corp. Made to 
fit any 14- or 15-in. wheel, the hubcaps 
come in 20 two-tone color combinations, 
do not show scratches because the color 
runs all the way through. Cost: about 
the same as chrome hubcaps. 

Fallout Detector. A radiation detector 
that plugs into any standard radio or 
TV set was demonstrated by Tracerlab, 
Inc. When fallout occurs, the device 
sounds a wailing alarm through the speak- 
er, drops in pitch as radiation grows less 
dangerous. Price: about $5. 

Portable Stop Light. A portable, radio- 
controlled traffic light that fits into the 
trunk of a car was demonstrated by 
Porta-Signal Division of Dryomatic Corp. 
of Alexandria, Va. Designed for police 
use at school crossings, traffic jams, the 
light can be set to flash red or amber 
as a warning, or preset for a variety of 
green-amber-red cycles. It can also be 
operated by radio. Price: $995. 
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OLD TENNESSEE WHISKEY MAKERS 
fondly remember this sight. It’s the burning 

of a rick of hard maple to make a special kind 
of charcoal for Charcoal Mellowing a sippin’ 
whiskey. It’s a rare sight today because just one 
distillery now takes the time to smooth out 

its whiskey the old-time way...and that’s 

our small Jack Daniel’s distillery in Lynchburg, 
Tennessee. Because the ancient Tennessee 
manner of making Jack Daniel’s Whiskey can’t 
be hurried, your dealer may sometimes run out 
of it. If so, won’t you please try again later? 









NO OTHER WHISKEY IS 
CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

THE OLD 

TENNESSEE WAY 


= i} 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
LYNCHBURG (POP. 402), TENNESSEE 


©1958, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 

















About 
igarette Filters 





Some Facts For Cigarette Smokers 





S$ A CIGARETTE SMOKER, you have probably wondered where you stand in relation to other 
A cigarette smokers. You may have asked: How many other Americans smoke? How 
much do they really smoke? What's behind the big interest in cigarette filters? 

It is estimated that in 1958 more than 60 million American men and women were 
cigarette smokers. 

According to government figures, 462 billion cigarettes were produced in the U. S. 
in 1958—or just a shade over a pack a day for every cigarette smoker. This was an increase 
of 4.4% over 1957 and 9% over 1956, reflecting similar increases in the adult population. 

About half the cigarettes Americans smoked last year were filter tipped. 

People smoke for relaxation and pleasure. Many people feel that cigarette smoking 
calms their nerves. Filters apparently contribute to this sense of well being, for they have 
become so popular that their pyramiding sales have been described as “the filter-tip revo- 
lution.” Filters are designed to trap or strain out certain substances — resulting in what is 
often described as a more pleasing smoke — and recent reports of laboratory tests have con- 
firmed the effectiveness of modern filtering material. 

By far, the most widely used filtering material is cellulose acetate. All but one popular 
cigarette filter is made of this snow-white, highly purified material. Cellulose acetate is 
a form of nature's own “wonder” chemical—cellulose. It has high filtering power, imparts 
no taste of its own and is chemically inert. That is, it does nothing but filter. 

Because cellulose is Rayonier's business, we know what cellulose acetate can do. We 
have been studying it for years in our research laboratories. And as a major world supplier 
of special celluloses—for acetate, sausage casings, cellophane, rayon, plastics, photo films, tire 
cord and hundreds of other products—we played a substantial role in the development of 
cigarette filters. 

Facts are always interesting—and sometimes they are also useful. Perhaps you will put 
these facts to your own good use by joining the 30 million or so Americans who already enjoy 
filter cigarette smoking—at least it might be well worth a try. 


Executive ond General Sales Offices 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


RAYONIER i NATURAL RESOURCES CHEMISTRY 


RAYONIER PRODUCES CHEMICAL CELLULOSE; WE DO NOT MAKE CIGARETTE FILTERS. 


CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Anna Lucasta(Longridge; United Art- 
ists), in the course of its on-again, off- 
again success story, has suffered more col- 
or changes than a traffic light. As first 
written, back in 1936, Anna was a back- 
streets melodrama in which Playwright 
Philip Yordan rummaged among some 
white trash in a small town. The prin- 
cipal characters were poor Poles, and the 
heroine was described by one playgoer as 
‘a sort of squarehead Camille.” When the 
play, as written, failed to get a Broadway 
opening, Playwright Yordan remaindered 





Davis & Kitt in “ANNA” 
The wages of sin in dreary installments. 


the rights to the American Negro Theater. 
The white trash became black trash, and 
caught fire. Anna moved to Broadway, 
played to packed houses for more than 
two years (1944-46). But Playwright Yor- 
dan, convinced that it was his characters 
and not their color that had made the 
play a success, decided that in the film 
they should change pigmentation again. 
They did, and somehow the film (1949) 
seemed rather pallid. 

Accordingly, the makers of the second 
cinemattempt have decided to try the 
old black magic once more. This time it 
doesn’t really work, but the play itself is 
principally to blame. It was never much 
good—barroom O'Neill at best, liberally 
sprinkled with intellectual sawdust (“I 
don’t want to think; I want to drink’). 
The wages of sin are paid in dreary in- 
stallments, but the writer is careful to 
make the sentimental deductions that 
most producers consider necessary for 
social security. The heroine follows the 
primrose path all the way, and finds that 
it leads to the altar. 
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The actors give considerably better 
than they get. Eartha Kitt is Anna, and 
her extraordinary animal glitter makes 
her histrionic limitations irrelevant. Sam- 
my Davis Jr. is Danny, the oversexed 
sailor, and there are at least three major 
scenes in which Sammy, with superhuman 
energy, takes over the screen like a black- 
face Bugs Bunny. 


The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad 
(Morningside: Columbia) is one of the 
best monster pictures ever made for chil- 
dren. In fact, it is so horrifyingly good 
that some parents may want to scout 
it before letting their children see it. A 
new process called Dynamation, in which 
foam-rubber puppets are filmed in rela- 
tion to live figures, has produced some 
chillingly realistic visions of monstrosity. 

No sooner has the customer rubbed his 
magic wallet than presto! the first mon- 
ster, a so-ft. orange Cyclops, materializes 
on the screen and comes charging straight 
at him—the colossal eye rolling around in 
its prodigious socket like a cannon ball in 
a bathtub, the fangs dripping like bloody 


stalactites. Luckily, the wicked magician | 


(Torin Thatcher) puts a whammy on the 
brute, but then he also puts a whammy on 
the beautiful princess (played by Kathryn 
Grant, billed as “Mrs. Bing Crosby”). 
Unfortunately, the audience will not get 
much of a look at the young celebrity. 
When the magician gets through with her, 
she is only 34 in. tall, and after that she 
spends most of her time shut up in a tiny, 
jewel-studded box. 

Anyway, the hero (Kerwin Mathews) 
rushes off to find a roc’s egg—a piece of 
the shell is one of the necessary ingre- 


dients for the potion that will restore the 
incredible shrinking princess to what the 
studio describes as “the correct size for 


fulfilling romance.”’ On the egg hunt, the 
audience eludes a posse of shrieking de- 
mons, slups up a river of wine, makes 
friends with a teeny-weeny genie (Rich- 
ard Eyer) in an oriental beanie, gets spit- 
ted by a man-eating Cyclops and clawed 
by a mighty hot roc that looks like a two- 
headed, yellow-legged, terrible-tempered 
B-52, fights a duel with an enchanted 
skeleton, and finally overcomes a hideous, 
flame-throwing, but wistfully reluctant 
dragon that flops about the screen like a 
lovable little old purple people eater. 





Mad Little Island (J. Arthur Rank) 
is tolerable small beer, a sort of chaser 
to the whisky humours of Tight Little 
Island. The story takes place on the same 
isle of Todday, which became Jight on 
a wartime gift from the sea of 50,000 
cases of fine Scotch whisky. It now gets 
Mad because the “foreign” government 
in London wants to set up a missile base. 
The island rises in hilarious revolt, is soon 
invaded by Her Majesty's paratroops. But 
the canny Scots recall the British weak- 
ness for small, defenseless creatures; and 
so, by methods that can only be described 
as fowl, the enemy at last is gulled. 
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Comedian Dick Shawn, 
one of the bright new 
talents in show busi- 
ness, is known to audi- 








ences everywhere for 

his nightclub, theater, 

and TV appearances. 

Dick Shown Recently, Mr. Shawn 

purchased an Ambassador station wagon 

as his second car, now finds it is his first. 
He writes: 


“EASY TO HANDLE 
... EVERY COMFORT” 


"I had the good fortune of 
purchasing an Ambassador 
Custom Cross Country station 
wagon, and it has been the 
most wonderful and delight- 
ful car to drive. It's so 


easy to handle and has every 
comfort you can possibly 


desire. City or country, you 
couldn't ask for more. Our 
other family car, which is 
twice as expensive as the 
Ambassador, has been to the 
repair shop three times, 
while your product has given 
me nothing but efficiency, 
service, and real economic 
value. What started out as 
my second family car has 
become my first." 

Now see the new concept in luxury cars 
— Ambassador for '59. New Personalized 
Comfort: sectional sofa front seats glide 
back and forth 

individually. 

Top 270 HP 

V-8 perform- 

ance... 
est to drive 

and park of all 
American fine 

cars. See Am- 
bassador at 

your Rambler dealer's. 
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carrier included 
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ART 





Time to Jump the Experts 


The high panjandrums of the art world 
are the so-called “experts’—the men 
who authenticate paintings. Like baseball 
scouts and wine tasters, they are paid 
not just to guess. but to guess right. 
The best of them admit that it is an 
uncertain art, often humbly change their 
judgments. But when an opinion can de- 
termine whether a painting is worth $10 
or $100,000, some modern experts try 
to envelop their trade with the accouter- 
ments of more exact sciences, strive to 
test problematic works with a chemist’s 
lofty calm. Some refuse to see the pic- 
ture itself, arguing that an emotional re- 
sponse may confuse their judgment, and 
rely on analysis of paint and photographic 
blowups that show telltale idiosyncracies 
of style. Others claim such infallibility 
that they authenticate paintings just by 
inspecting a black-and-white photograph. 
Last week such arrogance was called to 
account. 

Two years ago an art buyer named 
Etienne Cazals bought $30,000 worth of 
paintings from Brussels Dealer Jacques 
Trussart on the basis of authentication 
by, among others, Paris Art Historian 


Margo Friters—Drucker 
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Louis Réau and Art Expert Nino Cor- 
dovado. The pictures proved to be de- 
liberate copies, and Trussart & Co. were 
charged with fraud. 

At the trial, Art Historian Réau ad- 
mitted that he had authenticated a Fra- 
gonard on the basis of a photograph. 
This was current procedure, he pleaded. 
Snapped the public prosecutor: “When 
Réau and Cordovado betray their mis- 
sion to protect the public. which is their 
moral duty, we have a twilight of the 
art critic gods.” 

Finding the art dealers guilty (with 
sentences as high as four years), the 
court turned on the experts, declared 
them guilty as accessories. Réau got a 
sentence of eight months, suspended, and 
20,000 francs fine on the remarkable 
charge of “delivering numerous certifi- 
cates without formulating doubts or nu- 
ances, based solely on black-and-white 
pictures.” Cordovado, tried in absentia, 
was sentenced to one year. In effect, 


the art experts had been held legally re- 
sponsible for carelessness. Said France- 
Soir: “Professor Réau’s condemnation has 
caused a profound stupor in university 
and artistic milieus.” Réau professed him- 
self “profoundly troubled.” 
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Spreading Business 


The booming art business has burst 
the bonds of Manhattan and is expanding 
right across the country. 

A scant decade ago an art collector 
would have been hard put to find a 
Matisse bronze, a Degas pastel or a top- 
flight American abstraction west of the 
Hudson River. Today he can shop with 
confidence in cities across the land. What 
is more, there is a whole new class of 
customers. They are young married cou- 
ples who are turning away from safe, 
middle-brow fixtures such as framed re- 
productions of Picasso’s Woman in White 
to plunge on original paintings by local 
artists. 

No Sheep. Dallas and Houston sup- 
port between them 25 art galleries: one 
of them is adding a five-acre “sculpture 
garden.” Another grossed $80,000 in the 
last month alone. Southwestern dealers 
report that traditional and modern works 
divide the market about fifty-fifty. 

In the Midwest, Detroit has risen in 
the same ten-year period from three com- 
mercial galleries to six, dealing largely 
in contemporary U.S. art, of which more 
than half is locally produced. Not only 
does Detroit have a group of important 
collectors (defined by one happy wag as 
men whose collections are more important 
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QUESTION MARKS IN COLOR 


ITH science pretty much out of this world, and politics 


in the realm of surrealism and fantasy, doesn’t mod- 
ern art loom large as a most real and reasonable, concrete 
and most reputable human activity?’’ demanded U.S. Ab- 
stractionist Ad Reinhardt. No. 15 (opposite) is one of 
Reinhardt’s more seeable creations: usually his colors 
merge and vibrate so elusively as to cause eyestrain. The 
g-ft.-high canvas is also a standout exhibit at what may 
be the most provocative art show now hanging: “Acquisi- 
tions 1957-58" at the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo. 
Under the guidance of Director Gordon Smith, the Al- 
bright is energetically pursuing a policy of buying the 
quick instead of the dead, the controversial instead of the 
safe. If, as seems likely, abstract expressionism establishes 
itself as the most vital painting of the period, the Albright 
will become a No. 1 center for serious students of the 
age and its art. 
For most present visitors, the Albright’s latest exhibi- 
tion remains a monumental procession of question marks 


in color. Hans Hartung’s 7 55-28 has airy life about it, yet 
hardly seems to justify Expert Alfred Barr's considered 
statement that Hartung, 54, a German turned Parisian, is 
“perhaps the best master of calligraphic abstraction.” In 
3 Avril 54, Pierre Soulages’ black, plank-broad oil smears 
do not seem a great advance over the similar smears that 
first brought him attention a decade ago. Donald Hamilton 
Fraser's Morning Star offers at least a tenuous contact 
with nature: it seems to represent the crumpled ghost of 
a sailing ship plowing icy seas into the dawn. Michael 
Goldberg’s Summer House looks more like a frost-adorned 
window in the dead of a winter night, reflecting firelight 
against the dark outside. 

Apologists for abstract painting like to warn against read- 
ing too much into such pictures. They are supposed to be 
seen “purely as paintings.” This is like asking people not to 
daydream at concerts. Whether it be “pure” or merely 
obscure, whether “pioneering” or just playing, abstract- 
expressionism is something to dream and wonder over. 
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than they are), it also has hundreds of 
the new small buyers in their 20s and 
30s. “The main bulk buying.” says a 
Detroit dealer, “is not Sheep Grazing in 
a Meadow any more, nor is the young 
woman of today buying art just to match 
the draperies.” 

Chicago boasts 20 galleries (v. ten in 
1949), offering a broad selection of noted 
and expensive moderns along with such 
celebrated local talent as Leon Golub. 
Joyce Treiman and Richard Florsheim. 
Says Sally Fairweather, co-proprietor of 
the Fairweather-Hardin gallery: “I think 
in this mechanistic world we live in, we 
are being forced to turn to something 
that satisfies in a way that television or a 
new car can’t. I think people are turning 
to art almost in desperation.” 

No Comparison. On the West Coast, 
San Francisco has a score of galleries, but 
the real art center is Los Angeles, where 
about 25 galleries are doing very well in- 
deed. At least five of them top $100,000 
in gross earnings every year, and sales, 
especially of local painters, are mounting 
all along the Northwest Coast. Seattle has 





five galleries; Yakima, Walla Walla, Ta- 
coma, Port Townsend and Spokane, Wash. 
have at least one, as do Portland. Ore. 
and Anchorage, Alaska. Much of the buy- 
ing is installment plan. 

In the South and East, the picture is 
more spotty. In Washington, D.C. art 
buyers support more than a dozen gal- 
leries, more than double the number ten 
years ago. Farther south, art fades out 


for a space. Atlanta has only two small | 


galleries: Nashville. Tenn. has just one, 
a brave new effort in a basement. 

But the Boston area, a center of paint- 
ing since the days of John Smibert, who 
held America’s first recorded art show 
there in 1730, is showing new vigor. 
During the past decade, says Boston 
Dealer Boris Mirski, “interest has boomed 
to the point where there’s no comparison 
with the past. We're doing damned well 
around here, and it’s the contemporary 
scene that’s really percolating. Just as the 
country is becoming of age, there’s a 
tremendous awakening of recognition that 


culture is not something to keep outside | 


of you, but is part of us.” 
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Divorced. Franchot Tone, 53, Cornell- 
educated (Phi Beta Kappa) actor; by 
Actress Dolores Dorn-Heft Tone, 23, 
his fourth wife; after nearly three years 
of marriage, no children; in Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico. 


Died. M. Zakaria Goneim, 48, United 
Arab Republic Egyptologist, who in 1953 
discovered a pyramid built nearly 5,000 
years ago in the Third Dynasty reign of 
Sekhem-Khet; apparently by his own 
hand (his body was found floating in the 
Nile); at Cairo. Heralded as one of the 
most significant Egyptological discoveries 
since Britain's Howard Carter found Tut- 
ankhamen’s tomb in 1922, Goneim’s “lost 
pyramid” was thought to hold the mum- 
my of Sekhem-Khet, but the pink ala- 
baster sarcophagus within proved empty. 
Why empty? Goneim thought it was in- 
tended for the Sed Festival (a ceremony 
which supposedly reinvigorated the old 
Pharaohs) or as a tomb for the ka, the 
invisible double who went along every- 
where as the secret sharer of an ancient 
Egyptian’s life and death. 


Died. G.D.H. (for George Douglas 
Howard) Cole. 69. grand old sachem of 
British socialism, Oxford don, Labor in- 
tellectual, president of the Fabian Soci- 
ety, chairman of the New Statesman, 
energetic author (A History of Socialist 
Thought, The Intelligent Man’s Guide 
through World Chaos) who also wrote 
whodunits with his wife (Murder in the 
Munition Works); in London. After one- 
time Prime Minister Clement Attlee was 
elevated to the peerage, G.D.H. Cole 
sneeringly wondered how a Laborite could 
“wish to be so degraded.” Wrote New 
Statesman Editor Kingsley Martin last 
week: “Douglas Cole was a secular saint.” 
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Died. Eivind Berggrav, 74, retired 
Primate of Norway's State Lutheran 
Church (Time Cover, Dec. 25. 1944). | 


spiritual leader of World War II resist- 
ance against Vidkun Quisling and the 
Nazis, formerly a president of the World 
Council of Churches; in Oslo. 


Died. André de Fouquiéres. 83, Pa- 
risian arbiter of elegance; in Paris. Author 
of such tastemaking volumes as Modern 
Courtesy, Of Art and Elegance in Charity 
and Fifty Years of Panache, M. de Fou- 
quiéres was the city’s guide to de rigueur. 
Unimpeachably masculine (Croix de 
guerre with citations), he told the dandies 
of Paris to wear gloves and keep their 
cigarette-lighter wicks trimmed as acts 
of thoughtfulness to their ladies. “We 
must defend Paris,” he said, “against the 
hatless.”” With full dress there could be 
no compromise: a dinner jacket was so 
informal it was a “masterpiece of vul- 
garity and ugliness.” The live-modern 
age could not be forgiven because it had 
“killed dilettantism.” Tastefully, Le 
Figaro said of his death: “André de Fou- 
quiéres leaves Parisian life at the dawn of 
the epoch of severity. Animator of so 
many fetes and rejoicings of other times, 
he disappears as if by discretion.” 


Died. Edward John Baker. 90, owner 
of the great trotter Greyhound, million- 
aire benefactor of St. Charles, Ill. (Time, 
Nov. 10), heir of his sister, the widow of 
John W. (“Bet a Million”) Gates, who 
earned his fortune in barbed wire and 
once—so they say—bet $1,000,000 on 
the result of a race between two raindrops 
down a Pullman window; in St. Charles. 
A town of 7,700, St. Charles and its 
enterprises received over the years some 
$5,000,000 in gifts from E. J. Baker. 
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Buyer Beware of a 
“Bargain Bourbon” 


by 


J.P. Van Winkle : 


President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


“Tt is unwise to pay too much,” the 
learned John Ruskin once wrote, 
“‘but worse to pay too little.’ 


“When you pay too much, you 
lose a little money. That is all. 


“But when you pay too little, 
you sometimes lose all, because the 
thing you bought was incapable of 
doing the thing it was bought to do. 


“The common law of business 
balance prohibits paying little and 
getting a lot. It can’t be done. 

“If you deal with the lowest 
bidder, it is well to add something 
for the risk you run. And if you do 
that you will have enough to pay . 
for something better.” 


My long business experience tells 
me that quality of product is re- 
membered long after price is for- 
gotten. 


Thus our modest family distillery 
has never paid much mind to price 
tags, but has everlastingly pre- 
served the old-fashioned character 
of our bourbon, regardless of cost. 


This is why our OLD FirzGERALD 
has been, is now, and forever will 
be bottled solely in bond—at the 
one proof, 100, prescribed by the 
Federal Government. 


Because of high excise taxes on 
distilled spirits (100 proof being 
the base point), a reduction in bot- 
tle proof permits a sizable reduc- 
tion in shelf price. 


Oxp FirzGeRaLp, for example, 
bottled at 86 proof instead of 100 
simply by adding distilled water, 
would permit us not only to stretch 
our whiskey stocks but also to cut 
our price on tax savings alone by 
$4.41 per three-gallon case. 


Good business for us perhaps. . . 
bad business for our many friends 
who over the years have come to de- 
pend on the unchanging quality and 
flavor of OLD F1TzGERALD as sealed 
under the green bonded stamp. 


We invite you to join this inner 
circle of business hosts who rely on 
the bonded goodness of OLp 
FITzGERALD, and find it good busi- 
ness to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 


Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Made in U.S.A. 
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Larger Than Life 


THe Captive AND THE Free (369 pp.) 
—Joyce Cary—Harper ($5). 


If ever a novelist died heroically at his 
work, it was Britain’s Joyce Cary. For 
three years before he died at 68 in 1957, 
a rare, wasting nerve disease had gripped 
him in a relentlessly spreading paralysis. 
Toward the end he wrote with his arm 
sustained by a rope, his pen tied to his 





Mark Kouffmon—Lire 
Nove.ist Cary 
Unfinished but unmistakable. 


hand. Then, when his limbs failed him 
entirely, he dictated until his lips could 
form no more words. 

His last novel was The Captive and the 
Free. It is unmistakably incomplete, but 
unmistakably Cary. What he said in it, 
imperfectly through his pain, is that some 
people are larger than life and will not or 
cannot be bound by common constraints. 
These are the free; those who run with 
the herd are captives. And Cary also said 
that there is more than one road to God, 
though no road is easy. 

Humbug or Healer? To his fine gallery 
of free men—Gully Jimson in The Horse’s 
Mouth, Chester Nimmo in Prisoner of 
Grace—Cary has added the Rev. Walter 
Preedy. In this hollow-chested, egotistical 
evangelist, the sense of God is like a 
torment. His specialty is faith healing. 
To him and to his followers in the London 
suburb of Pant’s Road, it is blasphemy 
to call a doctor, for that is an admission 
that God is incapable of miracles. Preedy 
seems to have worked quite a few miracles 
himself, and his fame is spreading. This 
in spite of the known fact that he has 
seduced a 14-year-old girl, got her preg- 
nant, and allowed her baby to die rather 
than call a physician. Years later, he con- 
tinues to force himself on the girl he se- 
duced, for he believes that in sinning 
against Alice he found his way to God. 
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Ranged against him is the Rev. Mr. 
Syson of nearby St. Enoch’s. Syson is a 
World War II flying hero whose Anglican 
orthodoxy is correct and painless. Most 
of his parishioners agree with him that 
Preedy is a humbug, but Preedy’s mir- 
acles, performed in public, have convinced 
a few. Syson sets out to stop Preedy, and 
the matter comes to court. Not only does 
Syson fail, but he begins to re-examine his 
own faith. Like Cary himself, he does not 
deny God, but finds surer manifestations 
of him in the ordinary give and take of 
life than in established religion. 

Miracle and Reward. In the mean- 
time, Preedy flourishes when the spirit 
moves him, goes into decline when his 
mystical source fails him. Powerful news- 
paper people quarrel about him, try to 
decide whether to back him, attack him, 
or ignore him. The skeptical, hopelessly 
crippled daughter of an American mil- 
lionaire is brought to him; the girl rises 
to her feet and rewards Preedy hand- 
somely. But when Preedy persuades an- 
other woman to ignore doctors and her 
child dies, his own committee members 
begin to turn against him. 

As it stands, The Captive and the Free 
is not one of Cary’s best novels. But had 
the author been given the strength to do 
more work on it, the book might have 
been his most significant, for Cary knew 
that an offbeat life can sometimes distill 
significant truths. And in comparing the 
validity of conflicting approaches to God, 
Author Cary, before death ended his 
search, was perhaps looking for the most 
profound truth of all. 





Poltergeist in the Parlor 


THe Haunteo Patace, A Lire oF Ep- 
GAR ALLAN Poe (408 pp).—Frances Win- 
wor—Harper ($6). 


When a West Point court-martial de- 
cided that Plebe Edgar Allan Poe was 
not officer material, it rendered a sound 
judgment. It was not only that the over- 
age (22) cadet had been a U.S. army 
private, that he drank, ran up heavy 
debts and asserted (falsely) that Bene- 
dict Arnold was his grandfather. Poe was 
a poet and a born soldier of misfortune 
—ill-armed against the world. Life was 
a bad dream to him; he is remembered 
today not for his success in coming to 
terms with it but for the fantasies and 
fictions that celebrated his defeat. 

In the snug, overstuffed parlor of early 
1gth century optimism, Poe played Ham- 
let to his own ghost, and it is sometimes 
difficult to separate the poet from the 
poltergeist who tipped over the stuffed 
birds, broke the bric-a-brac and put the 
ladies into a flutter. It is the thesis 
of Veteran Biographer Frances Winwar 
(Coleridge, the Wordsworths, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats) that Poe's “ghoul- 
haunted” imagination has contemporary 
validity. For all its outmoded idiom 
(castles, princesses, etc.) Poe's death- 
obsessed verse speaks true today. In this 
admirable biography, Author Winwar lets 





a hundred well-informed witnesses speak 
for themselves and lets Poe rhyme where 
reason does not run. He wrote: 


was a child and she was a child 
In this kingdom by the sea... 


Poe was right about himself: he was 
a child in mind as his wife (whom he 
married when he was 27 and she 13) was 
a child in fact. But it was no mythical 
kingdom by the sea in which he had to 
live, but a hard-headed republic of farm- 
ers and merchants. 

Changeling Fantasies. For a man who 
aspired to be a gentleman and dandy, 
Poe made an unwise choice of parents. 
Unlike these thespidolatrous times, the 
U.S. of 150 years ago did not think much 
of actors, on the quaint ground that they 
tended to have loose morals. Poe’s moth- 
er had been playing Boston when Edgar 
was born in 1809. By all accounts she 
was a fair Lady Teazle and a wistful 
Ophelia, but Poe’s father David was no 
Prince Hamlet but an attendant, and an 
intemperate lord. He deserted his wife 
when she was pregnant, and before he 
was three, Poe was an orphan. 

The good ladies of Richmond adopted 
Edgar and his illegitimate sister Rosalie. 
Edgar fell to the childless wife of a to- 
bacco and drygoods merchant, part-time 
slave trader and fulltime hypocrite named 
John Allan. No wonder Poe was addicted 
to changeling fantasies of noble descent. 
From being a backstage baby practically 
weaned on gin, he became “Master Al- 
lan,” was educated at school in England 
and sent to the University of Virginia 
(after less than a year he left, in dis- 
grace and in debt.) 

Chained Lion. Poe was in the grip of 
Byronism, but as a Childe Harold he was 
handicapped. In his defiance of society, 
Byron had the backing of Newstead Ab- 
bey and of a hard, aristocratic realism. 
Poe fought blind. The search for iden- 
tity was complicated in Poe's case by 
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Lost fossil world 


Some of the weirdest birds and 
animals ever devised by Nature 
once lived in prehistoric South 
America. In Part IV of Darwin's 
World of Nature series, LiFe pre- 
sents a fascinating eight-page 
color portfolio of these strange 


. creatures from a lost world. ; 
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Reformed pappy 


A hero in World War II, Gregory 
(Pappy) Boyington became, by 
his own admission, a peacetime 
drunkard. Then, in 1955, with his 
wife’s help, he began the long 
road back. You'll meet this cou- 
rageous man in LIFE'’s sympa- 
thetic close-up this week. 





High hats 


In millinery shops this spring 
the familiar pillbox, sailor and 
beret will be joined by a new de- 
sign straight from Renaissance 
days—the high, page boy’s cap. 
This week LiFe's fashion depart- 
ment presents a preview of Mi- 
lady’s newest Easter bonnets. 
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Exploding Africa 


A tide of nationalism is sweep- 
ing Africa. From it new nations, 
leaders and forms of government 
will erupt. In the first of two ar- 
ticles Lire Writer Robert Cough- 
lan takes you on an absorbing 
political tour of five areas sure 
to figure in the world’s news. 
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The voice of music sings of pleasure. Heard stereophonically, your 


pleasure is more than redoubled. The Voice of Music offers for your 


lasting pleasure this unique system—a beautifully matched StereoVoice 


amplifier-speaker system. Both in deep blue DuPont Fabrikoid® with white 


accents. The Phonograph, $139.95. The amplifier-speaker system, $49.95. 


(Slightly higher in the West.) V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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people who are excited 
about tomorrow 
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ENGINEERS & SCIENTISTS 


Challenging positions now open 
with Subsidiary of Ford Motor 
Company at Newport Beach, Calif. 


Work with the best mindpower in 
the industry at Aeronutronic’s new 
200-acre Research Center in South- 
ern California. Expanding military 
and commercial research and de- 
velopment programs offer career op- 
portunities in THEORETICAL PHYSICS: 
atomic, molecular, infrared, atmos- 
pheric, plasma, nuclear weapons 
phenomena. ELEcTRONICS: radar, 
information links, automatic 
controls, mathematics. WEAPON syYs- 
TemMs: aerodynamics, hydrodynam- 
ies, electro-optics, guidance and 
control COMPUTERS & DATA PROCES- 
sors: input-output equipment, 
storage units, display devices. space 
SCIENCES: astrodynamics, space en- 
vironment. Send resumes and in- 
quiries to Mr. K. A. Dunn, Aero- 
nutronic Systems, Inc., Box NA-451, 
Newport Beach, Calif., or telephone 
CHapman 5-6651 
AERONUTRONIC 


a Subsidiary of FORD MOTOR CO 
Newport Beach - Glendale 
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multiple miscasting. The gentleman, the 
lover, the adventurer, all cut absurd fig- 
ures behind the back of Poe the poet. 
His sense of vocation as poet and fabulist 
never deserted him. It did not fail him 
even when Allan had him measuring yard- 
goods in the store, when he “ran away 
to sea,” served as a private, and it sur- 
vived the debacle at West Point. “Lion 
ambition is chained down,” he wrote in 
his Tamerlane, which was run off by a 
printer pal while Poe was doing duty in 
the quartermaster’s office in Boston. 

When Poe left the house of “Old Swell- 
Foot” Allan, poems were literally a penny 
each.* His death-haunted spirit could not 
long function in the field of pure poetry 
but Poe carried heavy weapons in jour- 
nalism, which, to him, was a_corpse- 
littered no man’s land between art and 
business. By peddling and shamelessly 
pushing his articles and stories, by the 
needlework of his aunt and his grand- 
mother’s minuscule pension ($240 a year 
derived from Grandfather Poe's services 
during the Revolution), Edgar kept alive 
in the “literary snake pit” of 19th cen- 
tury U.S, letters, 

Wifey's Buddy. Poe was one of those 
drinkers to whom one jigger was the 
same as a jug. He enriched Thomas 
White, the “‘illiterate, vulgar although 
well-meaning” editor of the Messenger, 
but White was forced to record; “Poe 
has flew the track.” Another time he 
wrote Poe, fearing “that you would again 
sip the juice,” adding the wisdom of a 
spacious age: “No man is safe who drinks 
before breakfast.” As if drink were not 
bad enough, Poe almost certainly was a 
drug addict; more than one of his fiction- 
al characters confessed to being “‘a bonden 
slave to the trammels of opium.” 

If Poe and alcohol made an impossible 
couple, it was nothing to his bizarre rela- 
tions with women. The poet’s broken- 
field running in the sexual arena would 
baffle a convention of psychiatrists. Au- 
thor Winwar gallantly charts the whole 
painful performance, beginning with Ed- 
gar’s first sonnets smuggled by his sister 
into an exclusive young ladies’ seminary 
(although poetry was then acceptable cur- 
rency in “date-patterns,” his frenzies 
must have startled the girls out of their 
wits). There followed an ocean of vows 
and verses to members of what he learned 
bitterly to call “the pestilential society 
of literary women.” 

For years he lived in “complex senti- 
mental incestuousness” with his aunt 
Maria Clemm, that “tireless minister to 
genius,” and her “sylphlike’ daughter 
Virginia. One day 13-year-old Virginia 
was playing on the swings at school; the 
next, after some fakery with the Rich- 
mond register, she was Mrs. Edgar Allan 
Poe. He wore a wedding ring of entwined 
hoops—one for Virginia and one for Aunt 
Maria. Until she suitably expired at 24 
of consumption in Poe's cottage at Ford- 


Poe’s The Raven and Other Poems con- 
tained 31 poems and sold at 31¢, the best buy 
in verse until the appearance of James Joyce's 
Pomes Penyeach 
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Charge Hertz service with your Hertz Charge Card or through your American Express or Diners’ Club account. Hertz also honors Hilton Hotel, air, rail and other accredited charge cards. 


Hertz Rent A Car is the one—the one rent a car service that serves the whole 
wide world! Just call and tell us where you're going. We'll do the rest. We'll 
see to it that a new Hertz car is waiting to meet your plang, train or ship any- 
where. That’s The Hertz Idea. Hertz rents beautiful new Chevrolet Impalas, 
Bel Airs and other cars you like to drive. And remember this. You'll 
prefer Hertz “Rent it here . . . Leave it there’ service, because Hertz serves 
more cities by far (hundreds more cities) where you can rent, leave and make 
reservations for a car. Next trip, call your local Hertz office or travel agent to 
reserve a car and have it wailing for you wherever in the world you're going! 





Hlertz Rent A Car, Chicago 4, Illinois 












* WHEN YOU WANT IT FAST 
AND YOU WANT IT RIGHT. 
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ROYAL 


UNEQUALLED SPEED! Scientific laboratory tests on automatic 
typing equipment prove the new Royal Electric is capable of an 
incredible 195 words per minute—or 15 characters per second! 
EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic” Margin and Twin-Pak™, the instant changing ribbon 
fingers never touch—-save time, cut typing fatigue to a minimum. 
MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter! 

WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 exclusive, distinctive 
Royal type faces. There’s one to fit your business needs perfectly. 





Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free 
trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. 


There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 


k ROYAL EXECUTIVE, one of 74 Royal type styles. than any other make. 


the business-minded ROYAL lor 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation 














ham, Virginia adored her “Buddy,” but 
as to whether his “darling little wifey” 
was ever truly his wife, Biographer Win- 
war has her doubts. Nor does she be- 
lieve in accusations of “criminal rela- 
tions” between Poe and the faithful Mrs. 
Clemm, whose cry, “Eddie, my dear boy! 
Let me put you to bed,” was often the 
last word in Poe’s addled ears. 

Whip of Scorpions. None of Poe’s ad- 
mirers like to dwell on the time when, 
at 39, he took up with Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman. This Massachusetts lawyer’s 
widow was a small, shapely poetess who 
wore flowing draperies, lived in a perpet- 
ual jag from an ether-soaked handker- 
chief but pledged Poe to teetotalism. She 
called him “A God-Peer” (an anagram 
of Edgar Poe), wore a little carved wood- 
en coffin round her neck on a_ black 
velvet ribbon, and Poe proposed to her 
in a graveyard. Poe’s own reason seemed 
to tell him that his demon had betrayed 
him; he wrote desperate love letters to 
another woman, tried suicide. Finally he 
went home to Baltimore for his last bat. 

“Three-fifths of him genius and two- 
fifths sheer fudge,” said James Russell 
Lowell. Said Poe's friend George R. Gra- 
ham of Graham's Magazine; “Literature 
with | Poe] was a religion; and he, its 
high priest, with a whip of scorpions 
scourged the money-changers from the 
temple . . . Could he have stepped down 
and... made himself the shifting toady 
of the hour . . . he would have been feted 
alive, and perhaps, been praised when 
dead.” 

It is all sad and true, except that if 
Edgar Allan Poe had been a better poet 
—less steeped in the idiom of a senti- 
mental age—he might well have had an 
even worse time of it. 


In the American Grain 


THe Waist-Hich Cucture (275 pp.) 
—Thomas Griffith—Harper ($4). 


Is equality the U.S. opiate of the 
classes? Does the modern American be- 
lieve that a man’s grasp should exceed his 
reach, or what's an expense account for? 
Is the U.S. in danger of being “a waist- 
high culture’’—in which the best as well 
as the worst aim their arts and products 
at the middle? 

These are not the questions of an Angry 
Young Man. They are “pebbles at the 
window” of complacency thrown by 
Thomas Griffith, 43, Tre’s Foreign Edi- 
tor. Equable tempered, well wrought and 
carefully thought out, The Waist-High 
Culture is more inquiry than indictment, 
utters its qualms with conviction and its 
convictions with some qualms. It is not a 
call to the cultural barricades, but an in- 
vitation to ponder and reflect on the occa- 
sionally wayward American way. 

The Belief in Disbelief. In the first 
third of the book, Author Griffith offers 
his autobiographical press pass to Ameri- 
can life. Seattle-born, Griffith had a 
boardinghouse boyhood more apt for the 
pen of Dickens than the brush of Norman 
Rockwell. Entering the University of 
Washington in the Depression year of 
1932 as a journalism student, he learned, 
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he admits, precious little about journalism 
or anything else. In such “vast, endearing- 
ly inadequate academic ballparks,” Grif- 
fith argues, “the indulgent curse of me- 
diocrity in American life begins.” 

After rising from police reporter to as- 
sistant city editor of the Seattle Times, 
Griffith went east in 1942 on a Nieman 
fellowship, then joined Trre. When for- 
eign news duties took Griffith to Europe, 
he, like many another American, fell under 
the spell of the Continent’s ancient glo- 
ries, but coolly assessed its caretaker, 
rather than dare-taker, cultures. He ad- 
mired the well-bred aplomb of knowledge- 
able Englishmen whose ease of manner 
gives “the impression of having already 
lived once,” but found “too many re- 
served seats” in English life. He was 
drawn to the independent French spirit of 





Ben Martin 


AUTHOR GRIFFITH 
"Pebbles at the window." 


live-and-let-live, but noted the spiritual 
vacuum in which “French intellectuals so 
often seem to dislike the present, to fear 
the future and to deny the hereafter. 
They believe only in disbelieving.”” As for 
the prevailing winds of anti-Americanism, 
Griffith reminds his readers that unfavora- 
ble winds have always blown in the faces 
of the powerful. And many of Europe's 
phobias spring “not from what is amiss in 
us but from what is awry” in them. 

The Sum of Dreams. As for what is 
awry in his native land at mid-century, 
Griffith picks three inter-related targets: 

1) Egalitarianism: “That all men were 
created equal is one of the great fictions,” 
argues Griffith, and has become as abso- 
lute as “the divine right of kings.’” Where 
excellence is snubbed as undemocratic the 
second- and third-rate rule. 

2) Consumer worship: “The pull of the 
profitable middle accents the sameness in 
us all . . . out of our riches has come a 
kind of poverty, the poverty of speed and 
saturation...” 

3) Fragmentation of modern man: The 
interdependent complexity of modern life 


fosters “fragmented man,” who is willy- 
nilly his brother's keeper and very nearly 
his brother’s nagger. Fragmented man is 
often a slave to his specialty, “yet no one 
of us set out to be a replaceable part 
in life . . . our youthful ambitions were 
round, like the world.” 

Author Griffith proffers no ready cure 
for the distemper of the times. He raises 
a muffled cheer for a selfless elite that 
would set high cultural standards and hew 
to them. But he spurns existing elites as 
too withdrawn, ‘insecure, and narrowly 
snobbish for the task. 

“America,” F. Scott Fitzgerald once 
wrote, is “a willingness of the heart.” It is 
also a continuing effort of the imagina- 
tion. To the sum of dreams that have 
shaped the U.S., Author Griffith has added 
his of a land “where differences in color 
and race are not falsely denied but make 
a competition in being the best. . . where 
nobility is not mere respectability and 
virtue does not produce a snigger; where 
the clang of work and the clamor of play 
attest to the common health; where ene- 
mies cannot reach us because our merit, 
and not our guns or our propaganda, has 
won the world to our side. . .” 


Misfire 


THe Pisto. (158 pp.)—Jomes Jones 
—Scribner ($3). 


No one, not even the author, is so un- 
critically impressed by a commercially 
successful book as the lucky publisher. 
But James Jones’s publisher must have 
done some hard thinking about The Pistol, 
a “novel” which almost certainly would 
never have reached type if it had not 
come from the man who wrote From Here 
to Eternity. Following as it does last 
year's Some Came Running, it raises the 
most horrendous publisher's question of 
all: Is the fellow really a one-book man? 

Neither novel nor novella nor long 
short story, The Pistol tells about an 
infantry private first class named Richard 
Mast, who happens to be on guard duty 
in Hawaii the day Pearl Harbor is attacked. 
Part of his equipment is a pistol, and it 
gives him a nice soldierly feeling to wear 
it. Normally, after his 24-hour tour of 
duty, Private Mast would have turned in 
his pistol, since it was not his issue weap- 
on; his issue piece was a rifle. But in the 
confusion caused by the Japanese attack, 
when Mast is sent out with his outfit to 
man the beaches against a possible Jap- 
anese landing, he takes the pistol along. 
It becomes an obsession. 

In his mind’s eye he sees himself about 
to be split by a Japanese saber and only 
the pistol saves him. Other soldiers try to 
buy it from him, steal it from him, fight 
him for it. But Mast manages to hold on 
to it, for to him it somehow gets to mean 
“Salvation! Salvation!” In some dim way 
Author Jones must have intended the pis- 
tol to be a symbol of personality in an 
Army that breeds impersonality, a badge 
that gives stature in a world that measures 
men by rank. If so, The Pistol simply 
misfires, and Jones's simple-minded writ- 
ing and lack of imagination leave his 
failure sadly exposed. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Nine Lives. The World War II saga of 
Jan Baalsrud, a Norwegian who spent 
more than a month in open snow escap- 
ing the Nazis, is related with reverence, 
intelligence and clear subtitles. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma. A careful, rath- 
er too conventional interpretation of a 
Strange and sometimes brilliant play that 
sheds less light on its subject than it does 
on the mind of Playwright Bernard Shaw, 
who sometimes dates but never sedates. 

A Night to Remember. The R.M.S. 
Titanic’s voyage to disaster, with all the 
triumphs and hysterics reported in Walter 
Lord’s 1956 bestseller. 

tom thumb. The familiar tall story and 
its tiny hero, tastefully refurbished by 
Hollywood. 

The Inn of the Sixth Happiness. An 
uneven but generally appealing picture in 
which Ingrid Bergman, as a gentle Eng- 
lishwoman bent on converting China's 
millions, covers more ground than Marco 
Polo and seems in no hurry (2 hr. 37 
min.) to get the job done. 

Auntie Mame. Rosalind Russell is terrif- 
ic as the world’s most celebrated auntique, 
but as far as the script is concerned, it's 
a bit of a shame about Mame. 

He Who Must Die (French). A pow- 
erful Jules (Rififi) Dassin version of The 
Greek Passion, Novelist Nikos Kazantzakis’ 
attempt to show how the life of Christ 
coincides with the lives of all men in a 
condition of continuous Calvary. 

Separate Tables. Rita Hayworth, Deborah 
Kerr, Burt Lancaster, David Niven, Wendy 
Hiller and Gladys Cooper sit down to eat 
crow, served up by Playwright Terence 
Rattigan. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Jan. 21 
The Lost Class of 59 (CBS, 8-9 p.m.).* 
The effect of Virginia’s “massive resist- 
ance” to school integration on the 13,000 
Norfolk students who now have no 
schooling at all, as seen through the 
camera eye of Edward R. Murrow. 
Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). A good forgery’s beauty lies in the 
eye of the beholder, and the villain of 
this slicked-up true story dazzles hundreds 
of shopkeepers before the T-men catch up. 
Thurs., Jan. 22 
The Real McCoys (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.). 
The McCoys, daguerreotypes of life on 
the farm, outrageously violate all soil- 
bank restrictions on hokum but provide 
some homely fun while they are at it. 
Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11  p.m.). 
TV Playwright Rod (Patterns) Serling, 
who has often brooded about the prob- 
lems of money and success in the business 
world, broods about the problems of mon- 
ey and success in the writing trade. With 
Art Carney, Katharine Bard, Jack Klug- 
man, Bonita Granville. 
Fri., Jan. 23 
Pontiac Special (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). An 
animated and skillfully illustrated lecture 
in original musical comedy by Phil Sil- 
vers, a magna cum laude graduate of the 
old school; with songs by Broadway’s 
Ronny Graham. 


* All times E.S.T. 
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Sat., Jan. 24 

Young People’s Concerts (CBS, 12-1 
p.m.). Second in a series of orchestral re- 
citals for the lemonade set, with Leonard 
Bernstein running the New York Phil- 
harmonic through selections from Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven. 

Sun., Jan. 25 

Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 11:30-12 
a.m.). Fourth of a six-part series about 
the half dozen men who have had the 
greatest influence, at least as Johns Hop- 
kins University sees it, in shaping modern 
society. Subject this time: Philosopher 
John Locke, whose works inspired the 
framers of the American Constitution. 

The Bob Hope Show (NBC, 4-5 p.m.). 
For those who wonder what a ski nose 
looks like with snow on it but missed the 
first showing, a re-run of Hope's visit to 
Moscow last March: with Violinist David 
Oistrakh, Ballerina Galina Ulanova. 

Kaleidoscope (NBC 5-6 p.m.). The 
title—The Wonderful Atom— is open to 
argument, but a filmed trip through the 
nuclear-research facilities at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory does much to justify 
the adjective. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). The concluding segment of a two- 
part documentary on juvenile delinquency 
takes a close, informative look at High- 
fields, New Jersey's experimental rehabili- 
tation center for J.D.s. 

Mon., Jan. 26 

Bold Journey (ABC, 8:30-9  p.m.). 
Film footage on a lofty plain: the high- 
lands of Peru, which support not only 
Inca fortresses but also the world’s high- 
est navigable lake (Titicaca) and a beast, 
once notorious in Washington, the vicufa. 

Voice of Firestone (ABC, 9-9:30 p.m.). 
“Verdi Night,” with Roberta Peters, 
Blanche Thebom, Cesare Valletti and 
Cesare Siepi. 


_ THEATER 


On Broadway 

J.B. Poet Archibald MacLeish modern- 
izes the Book of Job with theatrical elo- 
quence. A tale of anguish, anxiety and 
eventual affirmation, told with scarifying 
effects inside a night-lit circus tent while a 
disaster-ridden banker, symbolizing mod- 
ern man, wrestles with his soul. With 
Christopher Plummer, Raymond Massey. 

Flower Drum Song. A routine but opu- 
lent and attractive tour of San Francisco's 
Chinatown, The expert guides: Rodgers 
and Hammerstein. The sights most worth 
seeing: Miyoshi Umeki and Pat Suzuki. 

The Pleasure of His Company. Cyril 
Ritchard plays a hilariously prodigal fa- 
ther who insists on being an altogether too 
cozy member of his daughter’s wedding. 

A Touch of the Poet. Eugene O'Neill is 
as long-winded as ever, but it’s a powerful 
wind that blows a lot of good in this tale 
of a boozing innkeeper and his crumbling 
illusions, With Eric Portman, Kim Stan- 
ley, Helen Hayes. 

The Music Man. A bandstand musical 
about some wonderfully brassy lowans at 
the tuneful turn of the century. 

My Fair Lady. Still an undiminished 
delight. 

Two for the Seesaw. A kind of prose 
duet between a couple of Manhattan blues 
singers. Uneven but amusing and touching. 
With Anne Bancroft and Dana Andrews. 





On Tour 

My Fair Lady and Two for the Seesaw 
in CuicaGo and The Music Man in Des 
Moines are satisfactory copies of the 
Broadway originals. 

Twelfth Night, Hamlet and Henry V, 
played by London’s Old Vic Company, 
in PHILADELPHIA. 


‘BOOKS 
Best Reading 


The Sleep of Baby Filbertson, by James 
Leo Herlihy. Into this skillfully woven 
basket of short stories, the author ten- 
derly places seven “twisted apples”—the 
maimed, the infantile, the impotent—that 
have fallen from the tree of life. 

Lady L., by Romain Gary. Those who 
love ideals so much that they have no 
room in their hearts for people are merci- 
lessly but urbanely ribbed by the versatile 
French novelist and diplomat. 

Manuel the Mexican, by Carlo Coccioli. 
A 20th-century Passion play that vibrates 
with the piety of Indian Mexico. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, by 
Nikos Kazantzakis. An epic arrow-flight 
of adventure, passion and soul-searching 
from the literary bow of Greece's late, 
famed man of letters. 

The Prospects Are Pleasing, by Honor 
Tracy. A satiric jig danced on the thin 
skin of the Irish. 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s, by Truman 
Capote. Diamonds may be a girl's best 
friend, but Holly Golightly gets stuck 
with a no-carat man every time. 

Memoirs of Field-Marshal Montgomery. 
Among men who know field marshals 
best, Monty candidly picks Monty. 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
With world sales of at least 1,500,000 
copies, the book without a country con- 
tinues to race through the inner space of 
humanity's heart and conscience. 

Lolita, by Vladimir Nabokov. In the 
night sky of literary erotica, no falling 
starlet shines quite like Nabokov’s Dolly. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1)* 
. Lolita, Nabokov (2) 
Exodus, Uris (6) 
. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (5) 
. Around the World with Auntie Mame, 
Dennis (3) 
6. From the Terrace, O'Hara (4) 
7. Women and Thomas Harrow, 
Marquand (7) 
. Anatomy of a Murder, Traver (8) 
The Mountain Is Young, Han Suyin 
. The King Must Die, Renault (10) 


NONFICTION 
Only in America, Golden (1) 
. Aku-Aku, Heyerdahl (2) 
Wedemeyer Reports! (4) 
The Memoirs of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery (3) 
. Beloved Infidel, 
Graham and Frank (5) 
Baa Baa Black Sheep, Boyington (8) 
The Proud Possessors, Saarinen (6) 
The Coming of the New Deal, 
Schlesinger 
. "Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (9) 
The New Testament in Modern 
English, translated by Phillips 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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‘Two of the 


most dangerous beliefs 
in America today: 


—that inflation is inevitable 


—that inflation is desirable 


| 

Dome Americans are inclined to shrug off 
inflation as the price we must pay for pros- 
perity —forgetting that creeping inflation 
can easily break into a gallop. 


Others go even further. They believe 
they see certain advantages in a gradual 
inflation, blindly ignoring the dangers it 
can bring. 


Fortunately, the overwhelming major- 
ity of citizens do not subscribe to these 
theories. They realize that true prosper- 
ity requires a dollar which does not con- 
stantly diminish in purchasing power. 


How can we hope to achieve this stable 
dollar? One logical step is a national policy 
that embraces this idea. 


The Federal Government has already 
recognized, in the Employment Act of 1946, 
a responsibility to encourage full employ- 
ment, maximum production, and high pur- 
chasing power. A declaration that adds a 
stable dollar to these other pillars of a strong 
economy will give heart to millions of Ameri- 
cans to join in the battle against inflation. 


With this encouragement we can all 
work for prices that are based on sound 
values . . . for wages that recognize pro- 
ductivity . . . for policies in government— 
whether federal, state or local—that will 
bring budgets into balance. 


When Americans work together, they 
can have the stable dollar which is nec- 
essary for real prosperity. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


I Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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U.S. ARMY MISSILES 





The man: 


AU.S. Army missileman working 
with Nike Hercules missile equip- 
ment. The modern Army relies 
heavily on the special skills and 
knowledge of men like this who 
are trained extensively in military 
schools, and supported technically 
in the field by Army Ordnance 
Corps, Western Electric and 


Douglas field service men. 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


The Nation's Partner in Defense 
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. 
The mission: 
Defense of U.S. cities. Army Nike 
Hercules units are already on duty 
at many key points...have the im- 
portant assignment of guarding 
against enemy aircraft. 








The missile: 


Douglas-built Nike Hercules, 
product of a Douglas-Western 
Electric-Army Ordnance team, 
has successfully engaged super- 
sonic drone targets at altitudes 
well over 60,000 feet. Other 
drone targets have been de- 
stroyed up to 100,000 feet, and 


at ranges beyond 75 miles. 


MMNS oss Ws bi5% Combat ready 
ORGS: o:i0i:0ecsiin wise 75 miles plus 
SHMIE vex oisereies eevee Supersonic 
Warhead. . Nuclear or conventional 
DREVIOS: Maienieyets.wrere ove U.S. Army 
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DEWAR'S 
‘White Label” 


and ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 
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| White Labe 
. DEWARS sft 
BLENDED SCOTCH Wr, 
Traditional Tartan 
of Clan MacLeod 







‘ohn Dewars 
se. can: pes per’ 





Famed are the clans of Scotland...their colorful 
tartans worn in glory through the centuries. Famous, 
too, is Dewar’s White Label and Ancestor, 


forever and always a wee bit 'o Scotland in a bottle! 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky ©Schenley Import Co., N.Y. 


INTROD 


WEST BERLIN —Now. a Hilton Hotel for the 
Jet Age, as up-to-the-minute as Pan American's 
transatlantic 707 Jet Clippers. The new Berlin Hilton 
reflects the vitality of rebuilt, thriving, exciting West 
Berlin. The 14-story Berlin Hilton offers 350 
attractive rooms, and famous Hilton service and 
hospitality. Its six glamorous restaurants and bars in- 
—————— 
RESERVATIONS: See Travel Agent or call New York, 
LOngacre 3-6900 © Chicago, Financial 6-2772 ¢ San 
Francisco, YUkon 6-0576 © Miami, FRanklin 9-3427 © 
Pittsburgh, COurt 1-5600 ¢ Toronto, EMpire 2-377] e 
London, Whitehall 2150, or contact any Hilton Hotel. 








clude the delightful Roof Garden with breathtaking 
panoramic views of Berlin. The Berlin Hilton is located 
at the center of this great crossroads of the world. 
The majestic Brandenburg Gate is about a mile away 

. adjoining the hotel is the lovely Zoological Garden. 
While the Berlin Hilton has its own Colonnade 
of fine shops, it is situated in the immediate vicinity 
of famed Kurfiirstendamm, Berlin’s business, shop- 
ping and theatre district... alive with all the gaiety 
and entertainment of a great European metropolis. 


EXECUTIVE 
OFFICES 
THE CONRAD HILTON 
CHICAGO 5, ILL 





Conrad N, Hilton, President 


